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By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


American for Demo- 
cratic Action will hold its sec- 
nd annual convention, opening April 8 


\/ ASHINGTON, D. C. In five 


or a three-day session in Chicago. One 
of the 


before the 


principal and critical issues 


ADA will be 
Whether to abandon its stated position 


convention 


pf non-partisanship and to openly de- 
lare itself a Democratic organization. 
resoiution to this effect is now be 
ore the Washington Chapter of ADA 
is to be debated in a_ special 
liminary 

harp diffe 


survey discloses a 
rence of opinion on the sub- 
ect, with those opposed to the resolu- 
ion believed to be somewhat in the 
Najority at this writing. Whether or 
ot the Washington Chapter approves 
he resolution, howeve1 
BS almost certain to 
atione} convention. 


, it is regarded 
come up at the 


* r 


THOSE OPPOSED to abandoning 
DA’s declared non-partisanship rep- 
resent several different points of view 
and lar from agreement among 
nsiderable group make little 
ecret of the fact they have not given 
P hope for a third party and wish to 
ttain a technically non-partisan posi 
1on for that eventuality. 
A middle 


: -of-the-road opposition group 
elieves jt 


can help achieve liberali- 
the Democratic Party bs 
essure as an outside 
sees the 


ation of 
xerting 


’ sroup. 
is grou 

S £roup Democratic Party 
opting: | 


iberal positions in an effort to 
> ADA and win its support. 
A third , 


group objects to association 
ith the Democratic Party as long as 
en lik Rep. John Rankin, Senator 
vadd Byrd and other Dixiecrats are 
sociated with the Still another 


Troup 
; non-partisan- 


100 the 


party 


Vishes to retain 


able to 
candidates 


ship in order to be 
liberal Republican 
they run for office. 


support 
when 


¥ « 


IN CONTRAST to the opposition, the 
supporters of the resolution to join the 
Democratic Party are far more unified. 
They are unanimous on one point: that 
the organizational successes of ADA 
in the past year makes it possible now 
to oust reactionary leaderghip from 
Democratic Party posts in many places 
the liberals actually to take 
over the reins of political power and 
party control in those areas. 


and for 


Supporters of the resolution point to 
the fact that party primaries will be 
held in most parts of the United States 
next year and that there will be an 
opportunity to elect ADA and labor- 
supported candidates for membership 
on the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittees and for county leaderships, 
both repositories of the actual reins of 
party leadership and political power. 

These ADA’ers want to be in a po- 
sition to appeal to the registered Demo- 
cratic voters in the primaries for the 
support of liberal candidates for those 
party posts. They are worried lest the 
opposition successfullly portray the 
ADA candidates as “ringers” or “mug- 
wumps.” 

Another point made by the resolution 
supporters is that ADA’s self-declared 
non-partisanship is universally re- 
During the past 
year ADA was successively mixed up 
in promoting Eisenhower for the Demo- 
cratic nomination in the Democratic 
convention and in writing some of the 
most important parts of the Democratic 
platform; in supporting the Democratic 
ticket during the campaign, and in 
electing a number of ADA members to 


(Continued on Page Three) 


garded as a fiction. 


against the latterday ingratitude of dictators. 


"| FABLED INGRATITUDE of kings begins to look like pure generosity 


Kings, moved by whim or expediency, used to drive a devoted courtier 
from the royal precincts and that was that. But dictators are rarely content merely 
to discard a superfluous flunkey. Usually they feel compelled to destroy his repu- 


tation, to embellish the injury with unlimited insult. 


been to the regime, indeed, the stronger 
this compulsion. 

The fate of Anna Louise Strong is a 
case in point. She could have been 
thrown out of the Soviet paradise in 
merciful silence, to continue her mis- 
sionary labors among the American in- 
fidels. It is no secret that other wor- 
shippers, barred from the Stalinist 
temples without publicity, have swal- 
lowed their sorrow and persevered zeal- 
ously in the propagation of the faith. 

But Anna Louise, whatever hei 
mysterious sins, has become too much 
part of the regime to be consigned to 
the twilight zone of exiled friends. She 
knows too much. She commands too 
much authority among innocents in the 
women’s clubs, on the campuses, espe- 
cially in the never-never land of Amer- 
ican liberalism. The risk that she might 
“tell all” was too great. 

Therefore her authority had to be 
undermined in advance. She had to 
be branded conspicuously as a traitor, 
a spy, a notorious spy. ... Now, if 
she chooses (as is likely) to cling to 
Stalinism notwithstanding, her words 
will have an extra dimension of con- 
viction, as the spurned lover 
love glows undiminished. 
speak out of turn, the blasphemy will 
have been properly discounted before- 
hand as the ravings of an exposed spy. 
Thus, whether she turns out to be a 
Browder or a Budenz, the faithful will 
be protected against doubts. 

F * X 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED to Anna 
Louise is not an expulsion. It is a purge. 
In a sense it is therefore a compliment: 
an acknowledgment of her importance. 
A garden-variety press agent of the 
Kremlin like Maurice Hindus or Walter 
Duranty can be told off in bureaucratic 
contempt by denying him a visa. But 
Anna Louise has been formally and 
demonstratively disowned. 

Being an intelligent woman and 
sensitive to these nuances of the ritual, 
her boundless distress, I am sure, is 
touched with elation. To be tagged as 
a notoriuos spy, she must realize, puts 
her in a class with Trotsky, Zinoniev, 
Kamenev, Karakhan and others for 
whom she once had unbounded admira- 
tion. She is not just another “bandit of 
the pen” like Max Eastman or Louis 
Fischer, but a beaten leader. Only the 
accident of American citizenship has 
denied her the crowning glory of a 
salute by a firing squad. 

The easy assumption that her brand- 
ing is a propaganda trick, calculated to 
make her more effective among the 
heathens in her homeland, makes no 
sense to those who know the lady. 

In the first place, her chief value for 
the Kremlin has been in the Communist 
periphery of America, among the total- 


whose 


Should she* 


The closer the victim has 


seater 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
Love’s Labors Lost 


itarian liberals. She has been useful 
also in maintaining morale among the 
card-bearing comrades themselves 
After all, persuasion remains indispens- 
able until such time as police force can 
be used as a substitute; desertion from 
the ranks is an endemic disease in the 
American party. 

Obviously her identification as a 
traitor-spy ends her influence in these 
all-important spheres and destroys a 
substantial Communist “property.” 
Whatever extra glamor the label may 
give her in the lower depths of Rotary, 
Kiwanis and women’s club circles, it 
hardly makes up for the loss of a first- 
vate force on the higher levels. 

Moreover, Anna Louise is decidedly 
not the type for such a tricky game. 
She would not lend herself, nor would 
she be trusted, for a machiavellian role, 
She is emotional, even sentimental. 
Those who lived close to her—as I did 
for six years in Moscow—are aware 
that she has not quite outlived the 
poetic-romantic strain of her begin- 
nings. Squalid and blood-stained as it 
may be, the Russian Revolution is still 
her number one love affair. 

She is the kind woman who craves 
the warmth of comradeship, of “belong- 
ing” to an ideological family. It is this 
family feeling that has sustained her in 
hours of doubt, depression and soul- 
searching; that has enabled her to live 
with her conscience while lying for the 
cause. She might be induced to sacrifice 
her life for Stalin—but not the good 
opinion and affection of her friends and 
comrades. 

No, the theory that she would consent 

(Continued on Page Three) 











HE TRADE UNIONIST in Exile 
is a new publication that appeared 
in Paris last month. It is the 

organ of The International Center of 

Free Trade Unionists in Exile. Thi 
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committee and its publication are im- a ‘ st 
portant sign-post n the internation By David J. Dallin ce 
relations of our da he 
Since the end of the war, thousand 
of Eastern Euro of Marxist circles, lecture groups, clubs, are reported from Rumania, especially THE HISS-CHAMBERS emby; . 
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to, th persuasion help They cannot sleep “He rented his apartment to a C cal 
; n yore du the day because of urgent munist: h old his ca dit 
i { hou Wol The Trade U nist in probably to a Communist. Hay ou! 
" ' , { exile “In all civilized coun- tacted Co inists. Hi ; 
Dallin t p therefor ht de % 
che 
isn 
sel 
os BOLSHEVIK, the most authoritative Did Hi ik any | ret 
= 4 ‘ nior eport nd s¢é magazine published by the | ‘No, | was a usefu he 
the les t . In . oes : Central Committee of the Communist worker. Did they find ; ment we 
the t t! Ame n I n 305 million working I Party in Moscow, gives a picture of revolutionary leaflets in his apartr tru 
tion of I ithout pay. The equivalent 1 even i tremendous crime wave in the United Nothing of the kind! And people v wl 
In Octol 1948, trade nionist billior nars, or 140 million dolla State in law dare to make such charg tré 
of ten nations (Bulgaria, Rumania, P According to the American Institute What intellectual misery!” 
land, Yugoslavia, Hungary Easter HUNGARIAN COMMUNISTS clajn of Criminology,” it reports, “every five Miss Catherine King’s letter is 
Germany, the Ukraine, and the thre the standard of living of Hungarian minutes and seven seconds one murdei followed by a number of other letg 
Baltic state attended the organiza workers is higher than that of France takes place in Los Angeles.” from England and America, printed a 
tion’s first conference in Pari A few interesting figures help compare A murder every five minutes and No. 50 of the New Times. Neither tm 
The conference was greeted by rep living conditions in France, Hungary, seven seconds means 270 murders a magazine nor its letter-writers 
resentativ of the Frencl Fores and Ru day, almost 100,000 murders a year. with the facts in the Hiss case. 
Ouvric? nd | Irving Brown of tl To earn a kilo loaf of bread, a French Since the population of Los Angeles Miss King again appeared to tel] 
A. F of 1 The Soviet radio in man must work 17 minutes, a Hun- amounts to about 1,800,000, it won’t be new story about a young and talent 
diate! ttacked t ( ! t arian 30 minutes, a Russian two hou long before all its men, women and aviation engineer, fired now for U 
as a “center of es} e in the and 34 minut For a kilo of butter, children are killed. litical reasons. “The enginecr has née ) 
of Americar te telligenc Frenchman worl three and three- By the way, what is this Institute of been a member of the Commu y 
The first e of the new publicat quarter hou Hungarian nine how Criminology quoted by Bolshevik? Party. When the Commission as el 
reports on la condit n the n nd seven minutes, a Ru in 21 how Isn't it about the same as the othe him his political views, the engi ! 
tions of East I nd 31 minut A mar uit costs 81 Institute” which supplied lawyers for replied: ‘I am a liberal.’ This if 
u ites in France; 173 how the eleven Communists in New York his fate. The liberal w fired e 
IN YUGOSLAVIA, 1 ur _ te Hu ! 80 hou with precise statistical data about dis- career was ended.” n 
tivities are exter ( lit t on n Ru crimination in the jury system against Truly, no greater freedo f th of 
cial , } A) f , ( trade unionist women, Jews and Negroes? exists than in the Soviet U triy 
» trampled on. In the Balkans, great women, but we took for ' 
Heo populations first accepted the German entry into battle was thing 1 = 
= WAC RAO nd the the Russians as conquerors than a magnificent gestur: 
In The n, Alexander Werth re- sympathetic persons must have hadt 
ort The Czechs have, I admit, a thought that it would be Uy 
By WILLIAM E. BOHN ood deal of Micawberism in their reasonable, n realistic t — 
nake-up and a Schweik-like capacity acknowledge Arab rule. 
The Lesson of Israel to adapt themselves to almost every- Sut they were not wi 
thing.” This Schweik-like capacity is realistic. They did not in 
the prime curse of our time. One won- nations in the path of Hit 
YITH REGARD to | tal { TI ders what existence under a tyranny acted like the British under C! 
W : ; tI being found Am« can possibly hold which makes it so like the Americans unde 
dept t t I \ eX y | But th mu more desirable They stood up. And _ the 
cised tl t He St est nt portar than doll: nay flown happened. When men star 
Ev ne ¢ ! t | tter t count to the eastern coast TO ALL PEOPLE who have given of lying down, miracles h: 
columns, artis bout it. I] of the Medit inean. The I up, given in, knuckled under, the ex- to happen. David beat G th. § 
remained in ¢ picuou eng [ must tual p between this big country ample of the Israeli must come as a George conquered the dragon. I sR 'u 
conte that t estraint not nd that far-awavy little one which can- trumpet blast from a_half-forgotten pect that all the time Goliath he t 
entirely fro th Whenev I not be disguised or denied world of faith and courage. What these weak heart and the dragon was out 
suggested word tl : men and women have done is in the Macy’s Thanksgiving parade. A bred 
he of Je THE UNITED STATES was greatest great tradition. We have seen played of authentic courage was enough! 
fight or the \ hen it was small .and—theoretically, before our eyes an heroic tale. The do for both of them. And authen 
dom of J« t at least—weak. It was great because reports in the press have had all the courage was what these I 
tatesmen, 1 no- the people had nerve and imagination glamour of legend. David and Goliath, and girls had plenty of. 
tion h: beer All of the experts of the day, all of the St. George and the dragon have been . ‘ " 
reeted by my ealist would have advised them to enacted before our eyes in realistic 


colleague with 

kindly smile. How 
could an ordinary 
imple - minded 


American under- 





tand such a com- 
Bohn plicated subject 
as Zionism? So lI 

modestly held my peace. 

But the main thing about this great 
adventure in what we used to call the 
Holy Land is 
cially appeals to Americans, 


omething which espe- 
something 
which our history has prepared us to 
appreciate and understand. The pio- 
neers of Palestine are not so different 
from our own progenitors, and the 
ideas upon which they are founding 
their brave new state are closely akir 
to those which were formulated here 
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keep quiet, or knuckle under, to make 
the best terms they could. But they did 
ione of these sensible things. They 
houted something crazy about liberty 
or death and went in and won. 

This age in which we live has been 
notable for official and public cowardice. 
It is doubtful whether there have ever 
been in the world as many cowards 
as during the past decade. I mean, 
there have been more people who didn’t 
think what they believed in was worth 
fighting for. Or perhaps they didn’t be- 
lieve in anything to start with. Think 
of all the countries which submitted 
without resistance to Hitler. Except for 
a few valiant countries like Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Finland and Greece, it was 
taken for granted that little countries 
have no recourse but to lie down and 


terms. 

There were, I suppose, something like 
750,000 of these Jewish settlers. They 
had a reputation for cleverness, for 
intellectualism, for artistic talent. They 
were, moreover, famous for individ- 
ualism. It was taken for granted that 
they were split into factions, that they 
could never organize in a big way. The 
Arabs, on the other hand, were sup- 
posed to number 40,000,000. They were 
known as men mighty in battle. 

When it became evident that the 
Israeli intended to go through with 
their resolution to defend themselves, 
practically all of us thought that this 
would be another case in which a great 
power would calmly march over a little 
one. We admired the courage of Chaim 
Weizmann’s young fighting men and 


IT MAY BE THAT these Je 
fighters and planners have done amv 
greater thing than to found a 
land for their few millions of pep 
It may be that their deeds will wai? 
the world from this miserable pe™ 
of complacency and compromise 
may be that we are entering upon § 
new time when heroism will not % 
foolish. It is only fear that 
tyranny possible. One bright exa 
of courage may illuminate the world 























I had intended to write of quite othe 
things, of the Israeli as farmers # 
gardeners and planters of trees. Bis 
cally they are not fighting men. The 
are planting men and planning me 
And that, too, serves as a tie betwe 
them and us. We have every reas 
be proud of them. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
to be smeared as a spy—or that the 
shrewd manipulators in the Kremlin 
would cast her for such a role—cannot 
be credited. 


© « a 


THERE ARE TWO distinct types 
among the foreign retainers of the So- 
viet dictatorship. The more common and 
familiar is the hard-boiled opportunist 
and charlatan. Having identified himself 
with the regime and cut his bridges 
to the respectable world, he makes a 
career cf his predicament. He does the 
dirty chores of “the revolution” with- 
out any sentimental qualms. 


The ciner type—and a most unhappy 
one—never ceases to rationalize the 
chores 17) idealistic terms. His opportun- 
ism is concealed, especially from him- 
self. The crimes and “mistakes” of the 
revolution are bitter medicine, which 
he gulps aown in 1 mood of heroic self- 
sacrifice. Though he would prefer to be 
truthful, neé 





truth as a luxury 


regards 





which 7 nust forego in this baleful 
transition epoch in mortal history. 
Anna Louise. I have reason to sus- 
ect, be:ongs in this second and rathe1 
lane up. In one of her books 
Sov.et World, she came very closs« 
! to the reader that she was 
t t tl Whole truth,’” she 
f trutl never ‘whole’; there 
alw at least two truths, the 
th that is dying and the truth that is 
ming to existence.” 
This her apology—as much to 


herself 


to the reader—for the delib- 
erate Suppression of whole continents 
Mf Soviet facts. She was aware that the 
nerging truth involved an immense 
mount of lying. Again and again, 
vhen Anna Louise returned from some 


» interior ef Soviet Russia, 
tell me frankly about the 


rs e had seen. On one occasion, 
to 


» collectivized vil- 


Epitaph for Anna Louise Strong 


lages, she burst into tears as she re- 
counted the exeperience. 

This was not put on. She did feel 
keenly the sufferings and brutalities 
about which she talked. Then she went 
to her room to write about the glories 
of collectivization, to help the dying 
truth die a bit faster.... 


e « 


THERE WAS one afternoon when 
Anna Louise came to my office in an 
agitated condition. It seemed that I 
had made her father sick, literally 
sick, by talking to him too candidly 
about the facts of life in Utopia. The 
old man, a Congregational minister, 
had attended a religious conference in 
Geneva and decided to visit his daugh- 
ter. No doubt the decision was discon- 
certing but she couldn’t very well keep 
him out. Though I did not really say too 
much, it seemed to prostrate the frail 
and sensitive clergyman. 

I expressed my regrets. But Anna 
Louise wanted more: a promise that if 
he came to me again I would avoid 
telling him any more distressing truths. 
Fortunately he remained bedridden for 
the rest of his sojourn and I escaped 
making good on the promise. 

The point of the story is that Anna 
Louise was neither blind to the horrors 
in which we were all engulfed nor cal- 
‘ous about them. She could quite un- 
derstand why her father should be up- 
set by what she saw and heard, and she 
did not blame infidels like myself 
for telling the truth as we saw it. She 
simply regarded herself as made of 
sterner stuff—one who was capable of 
rising above the obvious but moribound 
truth. 


Another time she told me a sad tale 
of the political-romantic genre. She had 
developed a more than friendly rela- 
tionship with a fine handsome Russian 
Communist. There had been between 
them matrimony. But 
when it came to the showdown he re- 


some talk of 


fused to marry her—because she was 
a foreigner! The excuse pained her 
more than the refusal. There was an- 
guish in her voice as she complained 
that despite al her years of loyal 
service she was still treated as an out- 
sider. 

I agreed that the thing was unjust 
and even preposterous. I remember the 
occasion largely because it was then I 
coined an aphorism which I have never 
tired of repeating. “You see how it is, 
Anna Louise,” I said: “Love me love 
my dogma.” 

It was a cruel thing to say, because 
she did love his dogma. She had given 
up her country, her world, to embrace 
that dogma. Yet she was conscious that 
for a Russian Communist a foreign be- 
liever could never be anything more 
than a second-class comrade. 

x x a 

A GREAT MANY YEARS have pas- 
sed. In the meantime she seemed to 
have achieved the complete acceptance 
for which she hungered, marrying a 
Soviet Communist, one Joel Shubin. 
(He was a meek little man, in contrast 
with Miss Strong’s aggressive bulk, and 
in Moscow at the time people quoted 
Lenin’s saying: ‘There is no fortress 
we Bolsheviks can’t conquer.) 

But evidently her dream of complete 
melting into the new world was burned 
into the nightmare of purge and ban- 
ishment. Compared witi the cruelties 
she defended it is, of course, a minor 
tragedy. But seen from her own van- 
tage point. it is a devasting tragedy all 
the same. I for one could not repress 
a surge of purely human sympathy for 
the woman when the news came 
through. 

To speculate on the reasons for her 
ordeal seems futile at this writing. 
Perhaps she will lift a corner of the 
veil of mystery before long. My guess 
is worth no more than anyone alse’s 
I am inclined to believe that she is the 
victim, deservedly or not, of some 
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before the Washington Chapter) are 
‘ving that Mr. Truman really meant 

tu on a train to carry on a cam- 
paign for the defeat of certain reac- 
tionary Democrats in their home dis- 


mr 4 : ee 
ICbs. Liidl, Ul COULSL, VECLUTIIC? 


ti practical 
political business 


Supporters of the ADA resolution 
are expecting a knock-down-and-drag- 
out battle between the liberal and con- 
servative elemeats of the Democratic 
Party within certain Congressional dis- 
tricts. And they want their resolution 
adopted so they can play an active role 
in that struggle; and, incidentally, pick 
up the reins of party and _ political 
powell 
There’s 


als in the 


1 first-cla 


making! 


debate for liber- 


Seen, Heard and Suspected... 
Is the 


recomniendation 


Army lap Service, on the 
of Senator Carl Hatch, 
about to appoint to its staff a certain 
> who once was a lead- 
i Nazi 
Party and who, after the war, promptly 


Bulgarian refuge 
ng member of the Bulgarian 
became a imember of the Communist 
Party wntil the 
Bulgaria? 


recent purge of the 


Party i 

Rep. Pace, head of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, want to recompute 
farm parity price levels. He says farm 
labor wages constitute about one-third 
of a farmer’s production costs, and that 


ADA? 


present parity levels 
wages at 1909-14 levels. 


Vashington official circles, were read- 


compute farm 


ing between the lines of the statements 
Italian 
and French workers welconiing the Red 


of Togliatti and Thorez about 


Army, and are taking a serious view of 
the meanings. 

Chile is the first nation to take ad- 
vantage of President Truman’s offer 
to contribute American technical know- 
how to industrially backward nations. 

CARE, the relief organization, is 
promoting a seed package for Europe. 
Included is hybrid corn seed, despite 
UN Food and 
Agricultural Organization. FAO objects 
that European fermers don’t know 
hybrid corn and don’t go in for its 
FAO is Europeans 
might eat the hybrid corn instead of 


planting 


the opposition oj the 


planting. afraid 


g it, and the seed is poisonous 
when eaten. Added to this, regulations 
require U.S. CARE parcels to be plainly 
labeled “U.S. Gift Package,” and they 
point out that in the German language 
—universally used throughout central 
Eiurope—the word “gift” means poison. 
The possibilities in this situation are 
making everybody nervous. 

You can put it down as definite that 
the State Department will score another 
bulls eye when they formally reject 
the Soviet protest against U.S. ouster 
of the Soviet repatriation commissions 
from our occupied zones in Europe... 
The Kremlin is due for a blistered ear, 





oppositionist situation, either in Russia 
itself or, more likely, in China. which 
has been the latest scene of her literary 
exploits. Perhaps she associated with 
the “wrong” people among the Chinese 
Communist leaders and her disgrace is 
a tangential warning to those people to 
toe the Moscow line, or else, 
o i © 

WHEN I FIRST met Anna Louise she 
was writing political free verse for the 
New York Call, under the byline of 
Anise. A decade later I watched her 
brave and tearful battle for the un- 
born truth, and it seemed to me that 
she did not relish the task. It was for 
her a grim but inescapable duty—ds 
killing might be to a pacifist somehaw 
trapped by the exigencies of a just war. 

The chances are that she will take 
the most terrible blow of all, the ace 
cusation of treachery, in the same 
spirit. She will weep over it, that is to 
say, in private while exhibiting a smil- 
ing face in public. 





Second Reminder 


To Our Readers 


Last week we devoted a full 
page to telling you about the 
plight which The New Leader is 
facing. Frankly, the first returns 
have been far less encouraging 
than we expected. 

The seriousness of our situa- 
tion is something you already 
know about, and yet, for those 
readers who missed last week's 
letter, perhaps we ought to sum- 
marize. 


Our creditors, who have all 
waited patiently and with sincere 
sympathy, cannot wait any longer. 
Our staff cannot continue to donate 
its labor while its back wages 
mount ‘n our books. If we are to 
continue, we must also meet new 
rising costs. 


We have faced difficult days be- 
fore. Through the aid of our sup- 
porters, loyal friends, circulation 
receipts and our advertising in- 
come, we were able to make ends 
meet during the days of stable 
costs. 


The New Leader has always con- 
sulted with its readers. It has al- 
ways tried to maintain personal 
contact with them, and so, today, 
we must come to our readers—our 
stockholders, if you like—and state 
our problem. 


We have consistently operated 
on the berest budget. We have 
conserved and stretched our funds 
as far as possible. We have cut 
every conceivable cost. We have 
reduced our staff. We have dis- 
carded plans for a bigger and bet- 
ter New Leader. We have ignored 
all plans for circulation and adver- 
tising drives—we could not afford 
even the most modest proposals.. 


Yet, today, our estimated deficit 
for 1949 will be close io $40,600. 
Only your contributions, the big 
ones and the little ones, can keep 
us going. Our future, or rather, 
the future of your paper, rests in 
your hands. 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Report on Latin America 
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Robert H. Estabrook is a specialist 
in Latin-American affairs. In addi- 
tion to teaching at the University of 
Maryland, he ‘s an editorial writer 


for the Washington Post. 
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) HEN THE WESTERN hemi- 
W phere defense treaty wa 
tR Janeiro a } 





ignea at lO Cie 
ago last September, it was hailed as a 
new milestone in collective ecurity 
The 21 American republic re bound 
to go to each other's aid in the event 


of externa 


means to setile dispute amone the 
selve 

Superficially the purposes of the Ri 
treat have beer inced At the 
conference in Bogot last yin the 
hemisphere defense lliance was for 
malized into the O nization of Amer- 
ican Stat the first regional security 
body under the Unite Nation The 
organization h met it first test 
promptly and effectively by quashins 
the freeboot« frac between Nica- 
ragua and Cost Ric In fact. the Rio 
treat is no bein talked of < ‘ 
mode! for tl rn Atlantic pact be 
tween the United Stat Canada and 
the countries of western Europe 

gut the evidence o lidarity whicl 
stems from external forms can be de 
ceiving. Actually, while attention | 
been focused on the diplomatic front 
much of Latin America ha been 
thrown into internal turmoil. The 


foundations of good neighborliness are 


being gnawed away from the inside 


THE THREAT COMES from tw 


direction from tne Communists and 
from the militarist The danger i 
that while the two purport to serve 


different masters, their aims in Latin 
America to a large extent coincide 
Communism and reaction are combin- 
ing to effect the liquidation of the 
middle. Popularly-elected government, 
which never has been an overly vigor- 
ous plant in the countries to the south, 
is being blighted by virulent disease 
from which it may never recovei 

An example of the combination may 
be een in Argentina. The army- 
backed regime of President Juan Do- 
mingo Peron has eroded away at the 
liberties of Argentines, and most of the 








BOGOTA: 1948 


By Robert H, Estabrook 


liberal elements are either in exile o1 
operating undercover. But Peron ha 
been curiously diffident about cracking 
down on the Communists. They con- 
tinue to operate—almost to flourish 
Although the Communist combine in 
Latin America is extensive, its tactic 
are familiar and it is not a particularls 
new threat. What has changed is the 
extent to which military cliques have 
risen to assert their superiority ove 
elected government Repression is 
nowballing, and those nations where 
the efforts to promote liberal democ- 
acy have not succumbed to army 
coups are resting uneasily as they 
atch their neighbors fall. 


Since the advent of the tio ~pact, 
itary elements have participated in 
the forcible overthrow of five Latin 


overnment Paraguay, Costa Rica, 
Peru, Venezuela and El Salvador. In 
nly one of these countri« Paraguay 
in such measures be considered a 


re or ie the normal course of 


WHATEVER THE REASONS for 
these putsches (there are too many 
cases to discuss details here), the net 
effect | 
junta as 


as been to set up military 
uperior to the will of the 


people. But the extent of military in- 
tluence in Latin America cannot be 
measured merely by the eountries in 
which uprisings have recently suc- 
ceeded. The military rule in Argentina 

legion. Bolivia has been fretful since 
the murder of the bloody dictator, 
Villaroel, in 1946. Although Ecuador 
now has an elected president, the elec- 
tion was preceded by an army-initiated 
revolt in the summer of 1947. 

The Dominican Republic is under the 
thumb of one of the most ironclad of 
the military dictators, President Rafael 
Trujillo. In Nicaragua, Gen. Anastasio 
Somoza continues his domination as 
war minister although the country 
nominally has one of his henchmen as 
president. In Panama former President 
Arnulfo Arias, who played along with 
the Nazis, threatens a comeback. When 
the new president of Cuba, Carlos Prio 
Socarres, visited the United States in 
December, he took the precaution of 
bringing the chief of staff of the army 


along with him. Even in Mexico, there 
are dark reports that former President 





The Threat Comes From Two Directions 


o-Good Neighbors 


Lazaro Cardenas is plotting to regain 
control of the government. 

Army governments in Latin Amer- 
ica, of course, have been more the rule 
than the exception. But a profound 
effort to attain political maturity has 
been in progress in recent years. Not 
only does a reversion to army rule 
destroy the attempts of Latin govern- 
ments to broaden the base of repre- 
sentation in response to the needs of 
their peoples, but it also makes a 
mockery of the ideals of popular gov- 
ernment to which these countries have 
repeatedly subscribed. 

In this connection the wave of mili- 
tarism has had one salutary effect in 
the United States. It appears to have 
killed the efforts of the army to pro- 
mote a hemisphere arms exchange 
pact. The end of this movement is a 
happy event. Whatever the dubious 
advantages to hemisphere security, 
they would be more than outweighed 
by the additional power modern arms 
would place at the disposal of Latin 
armies. More often than not, this 
power would be used for the repression 
of the people. 

One other advantage has accrued 
from the wave of Latin American army 
revolts: the increasing awareness in 
the United States of the seriousness of 
this trend as it affects our own inter- 
ests. One example of this awareness is 
the talks just initiated by the State 
Department with other governments 
on possible collective measures to keep 
the contagion from spreading. 

The notes transmitted by United 
States embassies were not so definitive 
as might have been wished, princi- 
pally because no clearcut means is at 
hand for counteracting the threat. But 
the move was significant in that it rec- 
ognized the importance of collective 
rather than individual action. 

* % & 

IN CONFORMANCE with Article 35 
of the Bogota charter setting up the 
Organization of American States, the 
State Department declaration did not 
favor the mere withholding of diplo- 
matic recognition of the military 
juntas. Article 35 in effect asserts that 
continuity of diplomatic relations is a 
good idea, that recognition or non- 
recognition should not be employed to 
gain individual advantage, and that 
recognition itself does not imply ap- 
proval of the regime recognized. 

This last provision has been regarded 
as an adaptation of the so-called 
Estrada doctrine debated extensively 
at the Chapultepec Conference in 1945, 
The Estrada formula held that recog- 
nition of new governments should be 
automatic. It was a cynical doctrine, 
and the thought that it is implied in 
Article 35 at least partially justifies the 
criticism made by members of the 
louse Foreign Affairs Committee that 
it is an invitation to adventurers to 
overthrow existing governments. 

Actually Article 35 is permissive 
rather than mandatory, and it does not 
require automatic recognition. There is 

good deal to be said for maintaining 

yme sort of diplomatic contact with 
new governments. For one thing, it is 
important to keep a steady flow of 
information, and this is impossible 
without representatives on the spot. 

What this all boils down to is that 
nonrecognition by itself is no policy at 
all. Even when applied on a broad 
scale its effectiveness may be doubted. 
For example, the United Nations de- 
cision to withhold ambassadors from 
Franco Spain—although perhaps not a 
full test of nonrecognition—seems to 
have had only the result of strengthen- 
ing Franco's hand. 





EVA PERON pur 
An Exoding Influence 25 


But if nonrecognition alone will no N 
serve, then what other measures cap r 
be employed to halt the undermining | 
of popular government? The first r. 





quirement for any workable policy j ” 
a thorough reexamination of the whol : 


theo: y of nonintervention, 


NONINTERVENTION as applied §— 7, 
Latin affairs is particularly the monu. . 
ment of Sumner Welles. When it was 
propounded as the keystone of th 
Good Neighbor policy early in tt 
Roosevelt administration, it was at firs 
viewed with suspicion and then ac: Br 
cepted avidly by the countries south By, ‘ 
of the Rio Grande. Apparently th a. 
Colossus of the North was changing its By ir 
ways and renouncing the privileges it &.. 4 
had assumed of dispatching American 7) 
Marines to keep order and colect debts, 
As a result. nonintervention has be 
come almost synonymous with th § 
Good Neighbor policy in the minds 0! Bseeq 
many persons. 


But like nonrecognition, noninters Bof s 
vention also amounts to no policy @ Reform 
all. Too many instances can be shown Band 
in which nonintervention—neutralits, W 
as it is euphemistically called—in actu. Brigh 
ality is intervention on the side o Beach 
the oppressor. Witness, for example, Fshai 
the cause of the Spanish Loyalists, of 
before that, Ethiopia. The same ob- F2unc 
tains in the case of Latin militarism Bcuri 
today. TI 

What the Latins realy fear is ui- F™ 


lateral intervention. Hence the job of B°” 
those who are attempting to devise an BP*" 
DASE 


effective formula for dealing with the 
military threat in Latin America is 0) B*"*! 













persuade the legitimate governments B** 
that what is needed is not unilateral, —% 
but collective intervention. Admitted hole 
ly, this will take some doing becaut —@V! 
of the psychological-emotional block m0 
that has been built up. But the Unite BY" 
States already has given evidence o §°" 
its good faith by consulting with 1 hot 
neighbors on collective measures ! 
quarantine the menace. s 
Collective intervention in the evet! ov 
of the illegal overthrow of a govert B°™ 
ment is not specifically sanctioned Pe 
the Bogota charter, but neither is* §” 
forbidden. It could take many forms a 
from qualified recognition to econom mar 
sanctions and restricted trade. Th Pi 
important thing is that any acto @ 
taken be for the totality of Americt Te 
nations. The very possibility of C0 a 
lective intervention would serve 4 * a 
healthy restraint on the ambitions © Th. 
potential dictators. And without som ‘ae 
such restraint the danger is that t 
fine principles of Bogota will be t®* - 
duced to nothing but paper before 0% a 
pane ~ 
¢ z 2 “i 
P ur 
THERE IS A SCHOOL of thought ® 
Latin America which would go ev® §.,. 
further and would call for intervent fro 
whenever the liberties of citizens WE* B r_, 
curtailed by acts of individual govel™ Ops 
ments. As a goal, some sort of court ® by 
which aggrieved citizens could app § py. 





(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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* 
This is the second and final article 
on the current condition of American 
Cooperatives by John Daniels. A stu- 
dent for many years of the Coopera- 
tive Movement, Mr. Daniels has writ- 
ten many books and articles on the 
subject. In 1944 he wrote a series of 
articles for The New Leader entitled 
“American Cooperatives: Yesterday— 
Today—Tomorrow,” a few copies of 
which are st‘ll on hand and may be 
purchased from The New Leader at 
25 cents each. 
v J 


1: MY FIRST ARTICLE I discussed 





American cooperatives as regards 
their regional and national affilia- 
forth the 


wth from native gras 


remarkable 


sroots of farm- 


* market and purchasing co-ops, 
larger in this country 
else in the world. 

The | t article l deal ith 

co-ops, Whose story 1s 

lifferent. Their model is the co- 

tiv iety formed by a handful 

ing f who in 1844 opened 

little grocery store on Toad Lane in 
Rochdale, England. Tho turdy co- 
tors have come down in the an- 

mals as the “Rochdale Pionee1 and 
their lines of organization are known 


the “Rochdale Principles.” 
There are four main principles. First, 
pen membership — which means that 
anyone, irrespective of economic status, 
race, color or creed, may join a co-op. 
Second, the employment of working 
capital obtained through the purchase 
f shares by persons who, after the 
formality of election, become members, 
nd who receive on 


low fixed interest. 


their shares a 
Third, equal voting 
tights of members, with only one vote 
ch, regardless of the number of 
hares owned. Fourth, the 


periodical 


distribution 

nember savings re- 
Junds proportioned to their patronage 
during the period. 
asic differences between con- 
business stock 
evident in com- 
In stock companies voting is 
with one vote per 
share. A stockholder with one share 
has only one vote, while another with 
1000 shares has 1,000 votes. Stock- 
holders receive profits distributed as 
dividends on their shares. They get 
no patronage refunds. To become a 
Voting member of the company, a per- 
son need simply buy stock. He does 
not have to be elected. 

a oo” ¥ 

SO MUCH FOR the background and 
operating plan of urban co-ops. Now 
‘or their story, briefly, in the U.S.A. 
lt is a checkered tale of ups and 
“owns, high hopes and big predictions, 
dismal disappointments and depressing 
filures, redundant lofty talk about 
Rochdale ideology without abundant 
‘own-to-earth successful practice. To- 
day century after the 


umer cooperatives and 
ompanies becomes 
parisons 


based on shares, 


“ay, More than a 
‘oad Lane pioneering, American urban 
‘o-ops—by and large—are not firmly 
‘stablished with their future assured. 
‘heir present situation—again by and 
‘arge—is financially and practically in- 
secure, 1 













One of their vital needs is to visual- 
_ themselves by themselves, and take 
talistic account of their distinctive 
‘Toan character, problems and potenti- 
aes. But the profuse mass of oral 
- printed propaganda emanating 
“om promotive quarters has failed to 
“veal the number of truly urban co- 
those originating with and guided 
— people. Such propagandist 
““erlal speaks largely but loosely of 
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American Cooperatives Move Ahead 


Part 2 — Problems of Urban Organization 


By John Daniels 


some “thousands” of “consumer co-ops” 
which dot the land from coast to coast. 
These roseate outgivings can be made 
up only by adding to the small num- 
ber of urban co-ops the much larger 
number of somewhat consumer-com- 
plexioned local units of farmers’ pur- 
chasing associations. Such bunching in 
“statistics” retards the progress of 
urban co-ops by obscuring their view 
of themselves and impeding their con- 
structive self-criticism. 

Several years ago I dug into the 
facts and found that with very liberal 





gradually come to the conclusion that 
there is one reason which underlies 
all the others: Urban cooperators in 
America have been held in the psycho- 
logical grip of a Toad Lane Complex, 
which has narrowly limited and largely 
stultified their endeavors. Instead of 
emulating the Rochdale Pioneers in a 
way suited to modern American condi- 
tions they have slavishly, unenterpris- 
ingly and unimaginatively imitated 
them. 

That over-all criticism can readily be 
reduced to particulars. The cooperators 


A CO-OP GROCERY STORE 
No End of Ideology 


allowance there could be perhaps some 
600 urban co-ops, all told. Estimated 
total membership came to 185,000 and 
wholesale dollar volume to about $11,- 
000,000. Though the dollar volume may 
have increased substantially since then, 
owing largely to price inflation, it is 
doubtful whether the number of local 
units and their combined membership 
have registered much net increase, if 
any. New units have sprung up but 
others have dropped out. In the eastern 
regional area alone 31 units folded up 
between January and August of last 
year. But compared to the farmers’ 
purchasing associations (without the 
much larger figures for marketing 
co-ops): 2,857 local units; 2,058,000 
members; $1,111,000,000 dollar volume, 
the growth of the urban co-ops has 
been very small. 
Ba ~ * 

IN BRITAIN, Sweden, Finland and 
other countries of western Europe, the 
largest and most spectacular develop- 
ment of cooperation has been achieved 
in cities and towns. Why have urban 
co-ops not been correspondingly suc- 
cessful in America, whose urban. popu- 
lation is so much greater than that of 
those other countries? 

This question has long been a puzzler. 
Answers many and various, more or 
less pertinent, have been attemted. In 
the light of my own observation of and 
experience with cooperatives, which 
began about thirty years ago, I have 


of Toad Lane were very poor in worldly 
Our urban cooperators, though 
mostly rank and file middle 
people, have nevertheless acted as 
though they too were very poor. Shares 
of the. Rochdale co-op were priced at 
a pound. Their imitators here have 
usually priced co-op shares at $5, dis- 
regarding the fact that in current 
America $25 or $50 would probably be 
required to equal the purchasing power 
of a pound in England a hundred years 
ago. And furthermore, instead of pric- 
ing shares at $25 or $50 or requiring 
members to take five or ten $5 shares, 
these devoted mimics have usually ac- 
cepted a single one of those tiny shares 
as the key to their co-op. So they have 
not obtained enough working capital 
even to make a good start. 


goods. 


class 


The original Toad Lane group began 
with groceries, which was fitting under 
their circumstances. Without delibera- 
tion our urban co-ops — which have 
arisen mostly since the first World War 
— likewise began with groceries. They 
did so in spite of the fact that even 
then, and increasingly from year to 
year thereafter, the grocery business in 
this country was so efficiently organized 
and highly competitive that it offered 
only the slightest margin of saving for 
little co-ops. And our urban co-ops 
have seemingly insisted on starting in 
as little a way as they could. They 
have sought out cheap locations on back 
streets — sometimes in cellars — and 


there they have opened their often 
dingy and uninviting little stores. Thein 
boards of directors have usually been 
people with no end of Rochdalian 
ideology but virtually no experience in 
guiding a business undertaking. The 
first manager has too frequently been 
a willing but incompetent person who 
happened to be at hand. Thus these 
little co-ops have crept and crawled 
along, sometimes growing but often 
staying infantile or passing out. An 
official review of developments in 1948 
admitted — to its credit for factual re- 
porting — that “about 50 co-op food 
stores were closed during that year.” 

What a way of trying to build urban 
o-ops capable of competing success- 
ully with profit-business 
the U.S.A. today! 


enterprise in 


FORTUNATELY, under stress of 
cute financial compulsion, American 
ban cooperators ar aking up and 
iving promise they 1] stay awake. 
Drastic questionings, overhaulings, re- 
rganizings and replannings have taken 
place recently or are now under way 
n regional federations, which maintain 
vholesales to supply } units, and in 
the two national organizations with 
hich the regionals are affiliated. These 
ire National Cooperatives, Ine., whole- 
ale distributors, and the Cooperative 


League of the U.S.A., whose functions 
ure educational and promotional. 

Most encouraging of all is the emer- 
gence of a willingness to face facts re= 
alistically and get away from the fixa- 
tion that a Rochdale consumer co-op is 
something of a higher nature, sacrosanct 
and pure, which should be kept going 
at any price, philanthropically. The out- 
standingly fact-facing is 
being done by the Cooperative Builder, 
an excellent paper published 
in Superior, Wisconsin. Superior is the 
seat of the Central Cooperative Whole- 


best job of 


weekly 


sale regional 





federation, composed of 
most of which 
vere founded by immigrants from Fin- 
land. They have the strongest 
array of cooperatives in 
America, but even they are facing 
serious practical and financial problems. 
Under these trying circumstances the 
Cooperative Builder has not evaded or 
ybscured the brute facts, but has 
brought them out into the open in full 
view and discussed them objectively 
and frankly. On the basis of these facts 
it appears probable that local units too 
small to succeed will be combined into; » 
groups; good-sized units will be brought 
together in district federations with 
centralized service and management; 
and these district federations will be 
closely coordinated with and efficiently 
serviced by the regional wholesale. 
Signs indicate that substantially the 
ame course will be followed elsewhere. 
Local units which are too far gone to 
resuscitate will be helped to make a 
decent exit, with salvage for 
shareholders if There are 
many which should have gone long ago, 
if judged by any sensible business test. 
Their continued existence is a drag on 
the movement. Though heretofore the 
note of local self-government has been 
sounded most loudly, there is now a 
rapidly growing trend toward con- 
solidation as a must for cooperative 
self-preservation. 
* 


ibout 225 local co-ops 





been 


consumer 


some 
possible. 


* . 


A VITAL QUESTION, however, is 
whether the basic democracy of con-, 
sumers’ cooperation, which is of the 
essence of its ideology, will also be 
preserved. Frankness must recognize 
that co-op democracy has become —~ 
with notable exceptions here and there 

(Continued on Page Ten) 





AUSTRIA — 1949 


Part 1: The Road to Democracy 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


New Leader Correspondent in Central and South-Eastern Europe 





~ 


This is the first of two articles on Austria by G. E. R. Gedye. 
As head of the Vienna Bureau of the London Daily Herald, Mr. Gedye rovers 


all of Southeastern Europe for that newspaper. 


Not so many years ago, he was 


expelled from Vienna by the Nazis when they took over Austria, and shortly 
after that fled from them a second time when they marched into Czechoslovakia. 


His books 


include 


“The Revolver Republic,” “Heirs to the Hapsburgs,” 


and 


“Betrayal in Central Europe.” The New Leader is pleased to announce that Mr. 
Gedye will serve as correspondent for Southeast Europe. 





_—— - 
IENNA, Austria—-The announce- effect of electoral campaigns over a 
ment on January 16 by the So longer period. gut the Volkspartei 


cialist Minister of Social Welfare 
Karl Maisel, that general elections will 
be held in October 1949, is of greate: 


importance than might first appear. It 


is now possible to reveal that in Au 

trian Socialist circle ; e fea vere 
entertained up to a fortnight ago that 
Russia might exe ise the power he 


possesse to hinde: 


vent, uch 
Novembe: 


election 


1945 were neld by virtue of 





KARL RENNER 
Full Program and Complete List 


done bD 

had it t | ( t 

bound 

Vienn: | Lust G 

Vier hich ‘ t t rie 1 t H tle 

b ed ) f ] \u 

make Vienna ul ldy and the imp 

of Lower Au 

toral di 
In abolishir ll Hitl ! sure t 

one swoop in 1945, the 

only the ed ng of tl inte l 

provincial boundari To alte ich 

boundari« nvolv a change in t 

Constitutior alt igh the nec 

administrative « ‘ lready | 

been made in practice gut constitu 

tional measu unlike ot 

und the Control Agreement 

between 


quires 


unanimou pprovi 
cil before coming 
to a fortnigh ar ad 
the Austrians know that they were not 
prepared to ve the A esult of 
conve atior between the Ru ar 
and the Austrian 
promise ha 
trians insuring that 


Governn ‘ ) 
the Aus 


ure al 


been reached 


all mea 


fecting the elections will be embodied 
in a Constitutional law, thus submit 
ting everything connected with the 


elections for the approval of the Allie 
the return promising 
to be obstructive about it 


Russians in not 


» _ 
THE SOCIALISTS were for 
élections (as were also the Communists) 
mainly in order to avoid the unsettling 


Spring 


(the Catholic Party) was in no hurry to 
the and out 
trial of strength in the Autumn. Agrce- 
ment with the Russians took so long to 
till only a rough draft 


face electors stood for a 


achieve (there is 


of the necessary electoral law in ex 
istence), that the Socialists have now 
had to admit that it too late to hold 
clections in the Spring. This, with 
i largely peasant electorate, means 
that they cannot be held until the 
harvest is in. One advantage in the 
delay is that the results of the long 
overdue census to be held in February 
vill now form the basis for the new 
electoral roll Furthe there 3 till 
faint hope that the thousands of Au 

trians held as war prisoners in Russia 

be released in time to be put on 
the voting roll 


There 1 of course, no doubt that the 


Communists will make good use of the 
interval to pursue their campaign of 
lander against their Public Enemy 
Number Onc the Austrian Social 
Democratic Party Although it can 


ing them any great advantage 
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THE COMMUNISTS paint Austrii 


country masquerading as a democ- 


fT 


reacti ry and fi 


but actua 





t n which, according to one recent 
Vel n, the reactionaries “hold greate 
we ind more firmly entrenched 
than under Dollfuss and Schuschnigg.” 
\lithough completely defenseless, she 
pictured the pearne ad of wa 
oncering Britain and America against 
the peace-lov ‘ (yet heavily armed) 
People Democracies by whom she 
urrounded. The Socialist Party, it i 
aid, has moved so far to the ght that 
it differs from its Volkspartei ally in the 


Coalition in little more than and 
ins with it in oppressing the workers 
and encouraging the Nazis. One of the 
objects of this policy, the Communists 
continue, is to with the 
British and Americans, who despise the 
Socialists and give all their support to 
the reactionary Volkspartei. 
Economically, Austria is equally 
double-faced, according to the Commu- 
nist propagandists. Her shop windows 
present a false picture of prosperity, 
but they remain filed because nobody 
can buy the items on display. The 
workers have to slave at overtime and 
even work seven days a week, they 
continue, to obtain the bare necessities 


name 


curry lavor 


The Ma: 


they 


of life. 


down, argue, 


turers refuse to pay for imports which 


they expected to ge 


tria’s trade with the West, from whom ening brutalities, got off with life j 
she needs machines, is falling off. And prisonment. Such strong ev ice 
so forth. Trnka’s_ brutalities was bro t { 
That is a typical fellow-traveler’s ward, despite his earlier acquittsl, t} 
version, compounded in roughly equal there is to be a re-trial. The publicit 
parts of stupidity, sheer untruths and given in the Socialist pre to th 
distorted half-truths. What are the seandals of these and other N trial 
facts? The Soeialists would be the first was largely responsible for thé unt 
to admit that reactionaries, Austro- measures eventually taken. 
fascists and incurable Nazis are not ‘ - 2 
without any influence. Their Socialist SOCIALISTS have pointed © x oth 
press continually warns its uneasy bed attempts to introduce the thin cdge 
fellow in the present coalition, the reaction into the less prominent pe 
Volkspartei, of the dangers of thei of the Volkspartei press. The offic 
coquetting with leading ex-Nazis, just organ of its Catholic Youth s« yn, t 


as they denounce 


backroom boys: ex-Heimwehrmen, re 


actionary bankers and_ industrialists. almost medieval anchronism, the Haps 
Recriminations are bound to increase burg Monarchy, in a lic! * noti 
steadily throughout this electoral year, thanking “Her Majesty,” ex-Empre 
for make no mistake about it the Zita, for a gift of American blankets { 
Socialists are out to win against th Catholic Youth. Another parte 
Volkspartei as much as against the organ tried to present the Cat C dic- 
Communists. While the policy of the tatorship of Salazar in Portugal 
Socialists, precisely like that of the ideal svstem. “The ideal of the Volk 
Communists, is to extend the hand of ‘tei,” writ the officix cial 
reconciliation towards rank and file ex organ, “is a one-party State hd 
Nazis (none of the three parties, of fers from a ‘Peoples’ Demos dict 
course, forgets that these will form a torship only in having a istic 
large proportion of the 400,000 new Corporative’ instead of a C ur 
voters), no prominent Nazi can expect basis. There you have ow cal 
anything but bitter hostility from the Volks’ Party—the party of loge 
Socialists. yet shameless monarc} vi 
. . concealed leanings towards Fas¢ 
THE EAGERNESS of influential sex the party of clericalism, of ‘ 
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; leaders are risking both an 
entual break-up of the coalition, and 
Russian demand for a “purge” on the 
familiar Hungarian lines. Hence So- 
iglist insistence — to Ww hich for some 







reason the Bi itish authorities here turn 
deaf ear—that a fourth Party should 
Be sanctioned by the Allies. This would 
nable those who are anti-Clerical as 
well as anti-Socialist to gather in their 
own political party, without artificially 





<welling the number of the Volkspartei 








under which both Parliament and the 
Socialist Party were suppressed, it is 
only necessary to point to the fact that 
45 percent of Cabinet posts are held by 
Socialists. Even the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Industrialists’ Associa- 
tion, traditionally bastions of reaction, 
have Socialist members for the first 
time a Socialist Vice-Chairman in 
the one and a full Socialist secti#n in 
the other. 

Anyone with the least inside know]- 
edge of Socialist activities and thought 
in Austria knows how baseless the 
propaganda is which talks about a 
“move to the Right.” That the party is 
in a coalition with the Volkspartei 
to which the Communists also belonged 
until a year ago—is due to the fact that 
with such a narrow margin of strength 
between the two parties, the country 
could not otherwise be governed. Sec- 


ond, it is because, despite their almost 
diamenterically opposed aims, they are 
both “staatserhaltende Paerteien” — 
parties whose one common purpose is 
the preservation of the State. Nor will 
the country suffer if, when this now in- 
evitable partnership dissolves, it leaves 
behind it the legacy of some measure 
of urbanity in ideological conflict such 
as so many Austrians find and envy in 
Britain. The Socialists, if they have 
no certain prospect of being able to 
form a strong government against the 
Volkspartei after the elections, although 
that is their aim, they have hope of 
becoming the stronger party and of re- 
ceiving correspondingly more key Min 
isteries in any new coalition. The So- 
cialist Party will enter the elections, 
not only with a full Socialist program, 
but ‘with its own complete Cabinet list 
as well. Nor is there any longer any 





truth that the influence of the British 
and American authorities will be against 
them because of a fondness for ex- 
Heimwehr barons. Most Western rep- 
resentatives in Austria, whether or not 
they are opposed—as most of them are 
—to ,socialism at home, believe that 
the strongest bulwarks against the Com- 
munist peril are to be found not in the 
Volkspartei, but among the Socialists. 
This is particularly the case with the 
Americans, who started out with no 
contacts except in the Volkspartei. 
Disturbed by the Volkspartei’s inepti- 
tude in the economic field, and rudely 
shocked last year by the revelation of 
secret talks between Chancellor Fig], 
a member of that party, and the Com- 
munist Ernst Fischer, the Americans 
now attach at least as much, if not 
more, value to Socialist opinion and in- 
tentions. 











i which, at the moment, is given a 
pest wo . 
ss monopoly of the bourgeois vote, while 
v the Communists compete with the So- 
¢ <jalists for that of the workers. 
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call The People’s Democracy Is... 

arely . 7 ~“ 
4S Ota H. Richter has fled Czecho- 
\ slovakia for the second time in a 

ote decade. A Prague University law 


f Ni student ‘n 1939, he escaped to Eng- 

f land when Hitler occupied Czecho- 
slovakia. After serving in the Czecho- 
) slovak Army, he became a news- 
paperman, and was the author of a 
popular Czech biography of Winston 
Churchill. 

Denounced as a “British agent,” he 
left Czechoslovakia again last May, 
and spent months in the Camp 
for Czechoslovak Democratic Refu- 
gees 'n Western Germany. He tells 
the story of three of his fellow refu- 





gees in this article. 

a J 
AN DVORAK \y 2 when the 
Naz hed into Czechoslovakia. 
He left 1 ssintere } 
ni he country to oin the 

Uzechosloy Legion in Polan At the 
if 1939 he went to France. Finally 


ame to England with the Czecho- 
of Liberation. There he 
ech refugee girl and had 


he war, he often spoke of 
future. A staunch sup- 
‘resident Benes, he hoped 


mths after the war's end, 
ia would be back to pre- 





discharged from the 





y, however, he began to have his 


“oubts. Though the Nazis were beaten, 











t of the key positions were taken 
by Communists. The Czechoslo- 

lan Communist Party had already 
llen to several times it: prewar size. 
In the di before Munich, the Czech 
‘ consisted of cranks, a few intel- 
‘ctuals, and a handful of unskilled 
'xers. After the war, adventurers 


fd social climbers by the scores flocked 
“ils ranks. They could smell the boom 
ing to anyone who would wear 
‘ted star in his lapel. The Party, 
*Ceting all newcomers with open arms, 
"es swamped by these elements. 
‘ * 
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_IN 1946, Dvorak got a job at the 
“Tansport Ministry. He joined Benes’ 
Libera] Party, and didn’t care if his 
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Three Who Fled 


A Revolution 


By O. H. Richter 


co-workers knew his sharp disapproval 
of the Communists. 

But in February, 1948, the Commu- 
nists took power. Like thousands of 
others, Dvorak was instantly dismissed 
by the Action Committee, even though 
he had civil service tenure. The action 
committees became the masters of all 
property, and of the lives and fate of 
11 people under their control, Work- 
ers, clerks, managers, government em- 
plovees sometimes with 30 years 
service— were fired. Or else they were 
“sent on leave to be employed later in 
places where they could be of more use 
to people’s democracy.” Those cold 
words generally meant the coal and 
uranium mines. 


Sad and despondent, Dvorak came 


nome. 
“It’s all over.” he told‘his wife. “I 
hall have to try getting another job.” 
That was only the beginning. Two 
iay later, a neighbor, by now a local 
Communist boss, came to see Dvorak 
lie brought a notice from the town 
euncil, lering Dvor: to give up 
ipartment and furniture at once 


DVORAK WAS offered one roon 
the damp cellar of a dilapidated sub 


He preferred to move in 


irban hous 
with hi ister, a lady who lived with 
in invalid husband and daughter of 


11 in a Northern Bohemian town. The 


ner of a perfume shop, she worked 


late nights and had no time for politics. 

Last March two men, freshly re- 
turned from prison 
served a term for larceny), went to 
the County Council’s Action Commit- 
tee. They told the committee that 


(where they'd 


Dvorak’s ter had insulted Stalin. 
If these allegations were true, the 


Committee’s chairman pointed out, the 
woman would be ruined. It would be 
better if witnesses could back up the 
charge. The two crooks didn’t wait for 
witnesses; they reported the Committee 
‘hairman to his superiors. 

Sharply reprimanded, the chairman 
ordered confiscation of the woman’s 
shop and flat. The two ex-convicts 
took both. Two days later the invalid 
husband hanged himself. Dvorak’s 
sister took her daughter to the country. 
She now works as a farmer’s helper 
and is allowed a meager ration. As a 
“political unreliable,” she can buy no 
clothes, underwear or shoes for herself 
or her daughter. 

His sister gone, Dvorak decided to 
try to escape. Taking his family with 
him, he was one of 25,000 lucky people 
who managed to cross the border. More 
than twice that number were arrested, 
and many shot while trying to cross 
the frontier. 

In the camp for Czechoslovak Demo- 


cratic Refugees in the American zone 
of Germany, Dvorak said grimly: 
“People’s democracy is really the 
enemy of the people. Perhaps a greater 
enemy than Fascism.” 


VACLAV PROCHAZKA comes from 
Zlin, now called Gottwaldov, after the 
Communist Premier. Most of its 35,000 
inhabitants work in the Bata shoe fac- 
tories, the largest in Europe. 

After the war the Communists took 
possession of the factory, expelled 
what was left of the Bata family, and 
dismissed nearly all the managers and 
most of the 
and foremen, said the Communists, 


foremen. The managers 


were cither German collaborators or 
“anti-social” individuals. They were all 
replaced by the new upstarts of the 
Communist party. 


Prochazka, a department head, was 


replaced by a man whom he and 
hi fello ovrkers thought incompe 
tent. When the department received 

pe ] he ne ! ter pocketed 
nost of it He pave wraei right and 
lel rd often didn’t even know wha 
his worke vere proauci 


NOW AND ORDINARY WORKER 

sain after ten years, Prochazka found 
other things to his distaste. Work con- 
ditions did not improve. And where he 
had spare time after work in the pre 

ar da now he had olitical educa- 
tion.” After working eight hard hours, 
he would rush home for dinner and then 
hurry back to a meeting hall. Sometim« 


there were films, but most of the “po- 
litical edueation” consisted of two and 
thie hour speeches. Prochazka would 
hear how wicked the West was and 
how miserable its working class was. 


At the end of the lecture, everyone 





had his book stamped with “attendance 
points Those who accumulated the 
largest number of points were allowed 
to buy shoes, textiles or other rationed 
oods for themselves and their families. 
The others went without them. 
Prochazka could not understand why 
the factory was producing 16,000 pairs 
of military boots a day for the Soviet 


army, and many other thousands of 
hoes with good leather soles and heels 
for the Russian civilians. He knew the 
home market only had cheap synthetic 
rubber soles. 

Once Prochazka heard Prime Minister 
Zapotocky speak from the balcony of 
the Town Hall, boasting of the per- 
centages by which the Two-Year Plan 
had succeeded. Prochazka heard the 
workers’ wives, with half-empty shop- 
ping bags, shout back: 

“We want food, not percentages! We 
can’t put percents into pots!” 





ZAPOTOCKY 
... the Enemy of the People 


Prochazka forgot how — the 
‘people’s police’ used truncheon 


igainst these women. 


neve 


MIREK HAENDEL was a Battle of 


Britain pilot. He won the Distinguishec 





Flying Cro and eventually was in- 
valided out of the RAF. After the wai 
he returned to = hi mall provinela 
fown in Moravia. Wher father, 
loth meré died, M k took ove 
busit 
Mirek hop ‘ ! oO ‘ 
hild, to j n ] ad and 
la child, | could ( ettle 
oO 1 A the in the fle of loca! 
ommuni { hat 
Vestern ai n ossible 1 1] n 
nemy in their midst 
Haendel ied to keep out of polities. 
Juiet and reticent. his only interest 
his family and small shop. It was 
no use. There was very little to sell, 


Last year all the wholesale shops were 
closed. “Distribution centers” replaced 
them and directed four-fifths of the 
iailable goods straight to factories anl 
large concerns, to be sold to workers 
n the spot. 

. & 1k 

A GRAY MARKET sprung up. Only 
ertain classes of people could get 
lothing coupons. The rest had to buy 
what they needed on the ‘free’ market, 
But there an overcoat was $200, a suit 
$200 to $350, a pair of shoes $50, 
Naturally you could only get these 
oods in Government shops. The re- 
tailer could only sell rationed goods 
in small quantities. 

Mirek had to close his small shop. 
With his wife and baby, he limped 
across the frontier. In the refugee 
camp they looked at him with envy. 
After all, he had served with the Royal 
Air Force. He will eventually get a 
British visa. 

3ut what will be the fate of the other 
25,000 refugees workers, managers, 
doctors, engineers? And what is in 
store for millions of other common 
men and women in Czechoslovakia, 
learning each day that their standard 
of living goes steadily down? 
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Reviewed by HERBERT FEINSTEIN 


INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK. By Arthur Koestler. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 448 pages. Price $5.00. 
HE TUG-OF-WAR between humanist and scientist for the prize of culture- 


The struggle becomes harder to follow 


when we find thinkers switching sides, or as Mr. Arthur Koestler would have 


+ 


it in this book 


and the other trivial, but which is which ha 


ley, and Schweitze: 
success; and now his publishers would 
like us to add the name of Mr. Koestler 
to their 
a further work which will provide the 
neurological (scientific) ubstructure 


Moreover, we are promised 


for his aesthetic theory of conflict of 
thought: but thus far it is the humanist 
who wins within him and cientist 
Mr. Koestler can only hope that hi 
redeemer cometh in Volur Two 
Before I begin d ission of } 
very good and bad tl 00k is, let 
rewarn t ( re seekin isi 
jiece of l li t t 1) " 
Insight ¢ 1 Outlo t hook i j 
venly ritte A | | t of it ) 
t-book language rds endir ) 
ion); there 1 in ( lance 
retentious diagr: and } miscuou 
use of colon Thi come a a irp! 


when one recalls that Mr. Koestler’ 
fiction i 
But when one also recalls that any at 
tempt at a new theory not yet 
polished by time is bound to be crudely 
tated (Capital is a morass of charts), 


good reading if nothing else 


fire- 


most of the stigma is removed. In thi 
book, however, the enigma remains 
One chapte1 actually called “The 
Cognitive Geometry of the Comi 


Stimulus” when all Mr. Koestler mean 
“Why Things Are Funny but let 
it pas 
ONCE the reader survives the | 
guage of jaw-clenching, he realizes hov 
worthwhile a reintegration the author 


thetics. For 
done theorizing 


has made in the ficld of ae 
when Mr. Koestler i 
about the genre of the 
painting, etc., he 
need to be—that the whole process can 
have its start only when the 
(here Archimedes in his bath) 
two habitually unrelated 
thought, shouts, “Eureka!,” and rushes 
nakedly and joyously down the streets 
to creativity. Mr. Koestler regards art, 
as it really is, neither for the snob’s 
sake nor for style’s sake—but for life's 
sake. And although the author specifi- 
cally repudiates Tolstoy, one finds him 
espousing the formula of What Is Art?: 
art is anything that coheres the brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of 
God. He correlates art with ethical and 
political self-transcendent values which, 
I suspect, the saintly old boy, although 
rejected, would have liked. 

In this new work, politics—apart from 
the sporadic and genteel Red-baiting 
reflect the view of the 


poem, novel, 


reminds u as we 
artist 


relates 
modes of 


tate as organ- 


ism, being nourished by the sturdy 
stuffs of “traditions, customs, and 
laws”; here he comes close to Burke 


and I shall have more to say about this 
later on. The reader interested in Mr. 
Koestler’s politics should, of course, 
read his little masterpiece Darkness At 
Noon. About his biology, a reliable 
Harvard medical professor tells me that 
it is all not strictly true; for my own 
part I can only say as did that astute 
critic Huck Finn about Shakespeare: 
“The statements was interesting, but 
tough.” 

Mr. Koestler is himself well-aware 
of “the lures and traps of the meta- 
phorical approach.” In his zeal to sound 
“scientific’ one is reminded of the 


oscillating between two ideational worlds: one plane being tragic 
vet to be adjudicated. Goethe, T. H. Hux- 
are a few of the men who have played on both teams with some 





KOESTLER 
Oscillating Between Two Worlds 


geometric strait-jacket into which Spi- 
Ethica in 
order to make it acceptable in an era 
when philosophy 


noza placed his passionate 
was graphed accord- 
ing to its use of Cartesian coordinates. 
Sut as Spinoza’s work of fire and air 
transcended its mathematical jargon, so 


doe Mr. Koestler’s aesthetic outlook 
escape its wobbly physiology. 

The comparison to Spinoza is more 
than arbitrary: like that God-Intoxi- 
cated Pantheist who taught that 
through loving the Universe we love 
surselve part of it, and who sought 
vith his third kind of knowledge (the 


intellectual love of God) to lead us to 
human freedom, Mr. Koestler places at 
the crest of his emotional wave the 
contemplative saint 
from 


The saint evolves 
the iconoclast: he finds 
world vomiting sin but starved 
for saintliness. The journey begins with 


salvation 
in a 


the process of bisociation—the merging 
of the with the self- 
transcendent, the wedding of hell with 
heaven. The concept of bisociation is 
central to the book, and I shall develop 
it along lines of aesthetic creation, al- 
though Mr. Koestler expands it to the 
social and scientific too. 
* * 7 

BRIEFLY, bisociation is “any mental 
occurrence simultaneously associated 
with two habitually incompatible con- 
texts.” In the comic there is the in- 
congruous clash of the dignified teacher 
collapsing undignifiedly on the chair 
whose legs have been sawed through; 
this releases self-assertive emotions in 
the luxury reflex of laughter. That is, 
luxury because it relieves tension and 


self-assertive 


is an escape from instinct which comes 
only in a high level of evolution—man., 
Here again, despite his specific dis- 
avowal of the theory of condescending 
laughter towards those less noble, and 
therefore ignoble, (Aristotle, Hobbes, 
etc.), Mr. Koestler has made no original 
statement. Indeed, one can remark as 
of Wagner’s Art-Work of the Future, 
that it may not have a future, but it 
most certainly has a past. But Mr. 
Koestler develops the theory which 
sees art as surprise in permanence, the 
symbiosis of the trivial with the tragic: 
one thé warp and the other the woof 
in the arras-web of creativity. As illus- 
tration let us take Don Quixote in 
which the drab world that is the reality 


of Sancho Panza and the romantic il- 
lusion that is the greater truth of the 
Don are juxtaposed and played in ex- 
quisite counterpoint. The planes never 
merge a blend; the transcendent as- 
cends while the assertive recedes into 
the miasmal mists: the mad hero of 
humanity, we decide, then is the only 
sane character in the book. 

Art and social organization evolve to 
higher forms insofar as they incorpo- 


rate the self-transcendent drives of 
man, his desires for oneness with the 
Unive Once more Mr. Koestle: 
echoe Spinoza when he 1ysS *“Self- 
preservation in fi vays implies a 
mponent of the -transcendent 

| tne thi ette 

t th pe of the 

ollecti u yu in rey 

} | eat] nter- 
endé | ilonon In 

Y in 0 lit a poet 
t But too opt istically Mr. 

K tler thi out t Death Wish a 
n inct: he or t believe that 
n “have been half in love with ease- 


ul death.” He say that Freud had 


nothing scientific on w h to base this 


drive, a charge one might well lodge 
Freud at least had 
everal hundred patients! (It 
is worth mentioning in passing that he 
corns Lamarck’s valuable 
biological evolution on 


at his own theories. 
data on 


work in 
imilar grounds; 
the bisociative view of Lamarck that 
form follows function and that use and 
mold adaptation—the giraffe 
yearning for those high leaves—appar- 
ently escapes him.) But Mr. Koestler’s 
eal contribution here i 


disuse 


that he sees 


autonomy, or independence, as an un- 
qualified curse. (And thus we have 
returned to a Burkian political con- 
ervatism.) For incomplete and sinful, 
triving man dos need Father of 
miracle, mystery, and authority.” 


THUS Mr. Koestler’s borrowed, and 
not always transplantable, images from 
co-disciplines come into focus. In medi- 
cine the autonomous cancerous cells 
devour the body’s cells until life itself 
is consumed: gangrene and sclerosis 
follow similar careers. In schizophrenia, 
the festered desires are turned inward 
and withdraw from reality; in the half- 
world of illusion the self-assertive 
drives exercise a despotism where the 
idées fixes follow schemata at once 
autonomous and compulsive. Finally 
the artist who retreats into a private 
world of symbols, shades, and dis- 
sonances destroys himself, for he loses 
touch with the world. In this category 
Mr. Koestler gives the unhappy ex- 
amples of Blake and Nietzsche in whose 
work the unfathomable image was a 
necessary ingredient: the very late 
Ibsen and Kafka would be illustrations 
more in point. 

The dominant forces of the evolu- 
tionary process are the twin phenomena 
of differentiation and integration, and 
it is in the latter constructive phase 
that Mr. Koestler sees salvation. That 
is why he sees art, which is sharing, 
as one possible savior. The artist, the 
gifted individual, will undergo the 
“Eureka Process,’ and then impart his 
experience to the world. As a means 
of temporary rejuvenation the culture- 
hero may withdraw to the world of 
shadows (Joseph in the well, Raskol- 
nikov to emotional isolation—— always 
the attraction of the womb), but it is 
always “Reculer pour mieux sauter.” 
The night journey cannot last forever 
for the world is always with him: the 
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fire-bringer must return to the cosmos [Bmaké 


with the light and the flame. 


For him 


to retire permanently would make him [BBhis p 
the Stoic’s dreaded abcess on the Upj. (of Hi 
verse. Indeed, it is only from the worlg Phe bh 
of the living that he can hold infinity FBthe 


in the palm of his hand. The aesthetj 
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experience is the satisfaction of the Pp 
self-transcending impulses in interna] Bow 
behavior and the extending of this ws 
solution to all those who will part 
of it. But there is always the fear ay 
vhen he at last summon > th = ; 
courage to hold out his h 1 tl l e mi 
be no one there to receive it a ee 
uperable difficulty of re: a 
other is the curse born of indeps de 
f Fo 
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valences, the enigmas lt te 
hile we aga bitte ai 
the trivial bisoc ated t with 
I ssertive truggl Y Whe 
endent, lust with sexual love, mysteri posit 
uilt with mystical peace. The d of ve 
us resounds with the death s of a 
conflicting world. Our artists tel! us 
are wild, apocalyptic creators, ow 
priests that we are dead souls, and oy 


witch-doctors that we are both an 
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neither. Meanwhile the humanist and ‘ me 
the scientist combat with Mr. Koestler 
being and he passes the battle on to u 
Perhaps it is the Age of the Un- TI 
certainty Principle wherein we shall Bof th 
never be able to determine t] atter 
and momentum of the elec num 
same time. Does the part With 
exist? com} 

It is for such an age that the theme I an 
f Insight and Outlook ha vecial Blowe 
meaning. That Mr. Koestler | failed Balmo 
to resolve dilemmas is not his fault: Bdynz 
that is the moral of the book. But his Bnece 
emi-scientific meanderings tend to ob- Fthese 
fuscate already-befuddled issues, and Bupor 


in this the book fails. He has 
garden full of fine perennials and don 
his own landscaping. There is no ne 
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species, not even a hybrid. and I fear 
not even as much art, science, or SYM’ Htelli 
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(Herbert Feinstein is doing graduate Poll 


work at Harvard.) 
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INSANITY 
By C. S. Bluemel, M.A., M.D. 


He the psychiatrist looks at “he 
Politician and records his obser- 
vations both for the layman and the 
scholar. 


“The author throws a penetrating ‘igh! 


on the psychiatry of history. 
Sprisgficld Repsbt 
“A critical evaluation of leadership.” 
‘ a! i the Imerican {. adem ° 


is al Science. 


“Brilliant psychiatric analyses.’ 
Harz? Daily ¢ 


“The psychiatric analyses are intenselY 


intéresting.’ 
—Denrver P 
“Written for the layman in simple 
fashion.” 
Rhode Island Medical Journ 
$2.00 at your bookscore, or from 
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‘0! Highs r Education in New York City 
pportunity to hear of 
of teaching on the 


he has ample 

the inadequac: 
college level 

dreadful thing 
hout ecllege ching is the complete 
of enth many, teachers 
» for their work. Added to that is 
poor speaking ability. 


Perhaps tt most 


usiasm 





the handicap 








no training in platform presence and 
almost complete unawareness of ma- 
terial which has appeal and which can 
I sped bs tudent taking a course 
x1 hrst t 

For some on or other if a man 
or W \ to become a college 
in he or she need have no 
Fqualifications yond acquaintanceship 
with a particular field of learning 


Whether the applicant for the teaching 


position has the personality or strength 
of voice to impart knowledge to some- 
one else is a matter which seems to be 
completely beside the point. In fact 
nd of mine once re- 
possession of a pure 
essential prerequisite 


ring.” 


one cynical fr 
marked that. 
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THESE THINGS I say as a membe! 
of the college teaching profession. From 
attendance at faculty meetings 
number of sch from 
With teachers 


in a 
ols, association 
nd from the repeated 
mplaints I have heard from students, 
im ef the opinion that we have al- 
ved college teaching to sink to an 
Imost irredeemably low level. Whereas 
dynamicism and fire are two most 
necessary qualifications for a teacher, 
these qualities may actually be frowned 
upon im many colleges. The hesitant, 
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Tepetitious, uncertain, timid mutterer 
more nearly describes the average col- 
dege lecturer than any other description, 
ontinual reference to notes and re- 
felling cf old jokes which were never 
punny in the first place have made 
ollege classrooms about as thrilling 
s wakes. Knowledge is made to ap- 
pear dreary and dull; only through 
boredom: can be wisdom attained. 


The blame can be placed on many 
houlders as Dr. Tead points out. The 
nl absolute necessity for success in 
uege teaching is the possession of the 
- &r its equivalent, 





A classroom 
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' The Professor as a Bore 


Reviewed by JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 


COLLEGE TEACHING AND COLLEGE LEARNING. By Ordway Tead. 
] New Haven, Conn. 56 plus vii pages. $2.00. 


3— WORST TEACHING IN AMERICA takes place in the graduate schools and 
‘orst can be found in the undergraduate schools. The most uninter- 
le as both talkers and sources of information are college professors 
srooms. In my entire academic career as a student I had only two 
)] instructors who made any attempt to do an adequate job ef teaching 





may merely be the excuse for paying 


a research man. 
may 


In other words a man 
primarily interested in doing 


+¢he came number of undergraduate teachers, 
aul * 
Dr. Tead in his excellent little book 
Bnakes this fact—the poor quality of 
college teaching—very plain. For in 
pis position as Chairman of the Board 


be 


research so that he grudgingly teaches 





teaches—because 


that the 


the college or 


and is precisely way he 


uni- 


versity must have a tangible reason 
for paying him a steady salary. At the 
moment the big racket in most large 
schools is to list some famous men as 
giving the course then have this man 
meet the class for the opening lecture 


and 


from then on turn over the class 


to a graduate assistant or someone else 


not so prominently listed in the school 
announcements, 


2 2 * 


DR. TEAD QUOTES a number of fa- 


mous American educators on what learn- 
ing should be. The gist of his opinions 
and those whom he quotes would seem 
to be that we learn not by imitation but 
by application. For example, in science 


this is an instance quoted in the book 
a student in a laboratory who merely 


learns how to follow detailed directions 


in a manual is not learning anything 
but how to follow detailed directions. 


He is not learning the methods of scien- 
tific investigation or the purposes. 


come to college. 


All students are curious when they 
It is only after four 


years of painstaking effort that col- 
lege faculties manage to kill that curi- 
osity and lay it forever to rest. 


always 


The Spaulding Lectures at Yale have 
been distinguished for their 


apt presentation of a pressing problem 
in the field of higher learning. But 


none 


is better done than Dr. Tead’s 


and none reaches the printed page at 
a more important time in the life of 
American higher learning. 


(James Bernard Kelly is Chairman 


of the Physics Department at Hofstra 
College at Hempstead, New York.) 
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There is no reason for unrelieved 
pessimism. Neither is there any 
cause for optimism.—Summner Welles 
in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


The bad is not the utter worst, 
The good is not the best 

To:Sumner Welles, who is, it seems, 
A sort of optipesst. 
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here poverty in America, the richest country in the world? 
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Ezra Pound Sings Again 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


THE PISAN CANTOS. By Ezra 
Pound. New Directions. 118 pp. 
$2.75. 


As A CANTICLE OF moral, social 


and political disenchantment, these 
cantos, written by Ezra Pound while im- 
prisoned at Pisa, awaiting repatriation 
trial, 


ideas about money, particularly the no- 


and express the essence of his 
tions preached by apostles of social- 
credit. The contemporary associations 
that Pound injects with ease, rig this 
adventure in poetry in his favor. Stud- 
ded with enormous quantities of liter- 
ary and historical asides, Pound’s new 
work assails all and everybody—from 
the poor soldier standing outside, guard- 
America’s gift to the modern world, to 
any number of known personalities, in- 
cluding, freely, many comments about 
“Yidds”. The high-priest of anti-usury 
supplements his lament by adorning 
these fascinating cantos with at least 
the 


decoration to 


five languages. Chinese 
the 
tongue of his malice, his Italian, French 


and 


Though 


characters add but 


Persian excursions contribute 
ecstatic lines to the last poem written 
about humanity as a whole. 

A superb craftsman, lyricist and 
imagist, a forerunner of all that once 
danced riotously in modern poetry, 
Pound has built these cantos on cosmic 
erudition. He has bequeathed, in 
studied, nonsensical attitudes, bits of 
treason and racialism, mixed in with 
his holy conception of money, usury 
and the banks. If “Marxism” set back 
a generation of poets, who easily gave 





their spirits to the straight-jacket of 
economic determinism and moulded 
their poetry by it, Pound has sinned 
even more as a poet. We certainly 
cannot forget the fascist politics” he 
preached in the name of Jefferson and/ 
or Mussolini. And one can but look, 
sadly, at Personae, written by Pound 
over twenty-five years ago. 

Pound’s essential humanism. still 
hungers in many disassociated lines, 
his lean verbiage sparkling like so 
many suns within a small cloud. He has 
sympathy for Basil Bunting, a friend 
and pacifist; for odd gentry of history 
and art. Awaiting only his own judg- 
ment, he stands above the world and 
issues his Dantian addresses to all the 
layers of man and the distraught world, 
Yet the comic touch is much too pre- 
cious, and I quote: 

and in this war were Joe Gould, 
Bunting and cummings 
as against thickness and fatness. 

Lampooning the tragic clown, 
Pound’s scope of tragedy includes many 
a fancy scoundrel, hung and unhung, 
almost as an echo of his inner voice. 
But he still Whitman! 
When men and poets are split down the 
center of their vision, the view becomes 
grim yet beautiful. Nevertheless, above 
them, is the spectre laced to their maso- 
chistic hearts. When a poet can write 


as 


can celebrate 


this, his personal tragedy is even 
greater than the tragic loss to his 
country: 


Cassandra, your eyes are like tigers, 
with no words written in them 
You also have I carried to nowhere 
to an ill house and there is no 
end to the journey. 
(Harry Roskolenko is the author of 
a recent book of poetry entitled “Notes 
From a Journey.”) 
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Partners in Production: 


A Basis for Labor-Management Understanding 
Prepared by the LABOR COMMITTEE of the TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


An impartial committee, including employers, officials of the A.F. of L. and 
CIO, economists and former government administrators, present its report 
on the basic objectives of labor and management. Reducing the fundamental 
goals to four on each side, it shows how the road to industrial peace lies 


through mutual understanding. 


Cartels or Competition? 


149 pages. $1.50. 


The Economics of International Controls by Business and Government 
By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS 


This comprehensive study, based on an earlier volume, Cartels in Action, 
analyzes the methods and effects of cartels as an economic institution and 


appraises alternative public policies applicable today. 
recommendations for action of the 


Report on the Greeks 


Included are the 
Committee on Cartels. 


516 pages, 12 tables. $4.00. 


By FRANK SMOTHERS, WILLIAM HARDY McNEILL, 
and ELIZABETH DARBISHIRE McNEILL 


A firsthand, eyewitness account of what has been happening to the people 
of Greece. This report on life inside one of the powder kegs of Europe has 
significance far beyond Greece itself, pointing up the problems that face the 


whole European Recovery Program. 


26 pages, illustrated. $2.50. 


America’s Needs and Resources 
By J. FREDERIC DEWHURST & ASSOCIATES 


“Notable as a storehouse of information on the operation of the U. S. econ- 
omy. It contains a wealth of statistics never before assembled in one place 
on such vital topics as consumer spending, productivity, natural resources 
... will get nation-wide attention.”"-—Business Week. 


812 pages, 255 tables, 42 figures. 


$5.00. 
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Only the West Can Free 
Oppressed of the East 


From P. DAILIDE 


(Former Minister 
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SDF News 


Baltimore, Md.: Testimonial Dinner to 


Dr. Samuel M. Neistadt, Sunday, March 
6, 5:38 p. m., at the W. C. Lyceum, 1029 
E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md.... 


Boston, Mass.: August Claessens at the 
Dorchester Forum, Sunday, March 20, 
11 a. m., Workmen’s Circle Center... . 
Sunday, March 27, 7:30 p. m.: Dinner to 
David A. Eisenberg, at Hotel Bradford. 
NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, March 13, 10-p. m. Topic: “The 
Third Force in Europe.” Speakers: 
Leon Dennen and Alfred Braunthal. 
Algernon Lee, moderator. . Public 
Meetings: De Witt Clinton High School, 
Mosholu Parkway, near Jerome Ave., 
Friday, March 4, 8:30 p. m. Topic: “Is 
Communism Preparing for World War 
III?” Speakers: Leon Dennen, Judge 
Samuel Orr, Councilman Ira Palestin, 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, and 
Morris Waldman.—Friday, March 11, at 
the W. C. Center, 7309 20th Ave., Brook- 
yn. Speakers: Algernon Lee, Council- 
P. Goldberg, Frank Cortale. 


man Louis 


and Julia P. Shainblum. Auspices ot 
Bensonhurst Branch, S.D.F . Upper 
West Side Brancn: Meeting, Tuesday, 
March 8, 6:15 p. m., at — Turbow’s 
161 West 75th St., New York City 


New West Bronx Sein opens Friday, 


——— ERRATUM 

In our issue of February 19, 
described author Bernard Kelley x 
affiliated with the Naval Aca 
Postgraduate School. Mr. Kelley j 
Chairman of the Physics Depari. 
ment of Hofstra College. 











March 11, 8:30 p. m., at the Concoy 
Manor, Grand Concourse and Burns 













Ave. . Russian Forum, March } 
8 p.m at the Whitehall Hotel, 1044 
St. and Broadway. Speakers: Boy 


Nicolayevky, Josiah A. Viliatzer yy 
Saul Levitas. ... B. C. Viadecle For, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., at 175 East Broy 
way. Speakérs: J. Pat, B. Tabachingy 
heroine of Warsaw ghetto, and Shui 


















Cryspao. . William Karlin Brant 
Cocktail and Card Party, Sunds 
March 6, 5 p. m., at the Rutes, ie 
Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn. ,, 






Women’s Committee: Social and Cx) 
Party, Friday, March 4, 8:30 p. m4 
the Rand School. Social Demi 
cratic Youth: Business meeting, Ty 
day, March 8, 8 p. m., at the Raj 
School. Celebration of the 14 








Birthday of Algernon Lee: Public ci. 
cert, Hunter College, April 10. Tes 
monial Albuin is being issued. Sey 
greetings immediately. Tickets ava 
abe at the City Office, 7 East 15th $ 
New York City 
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(Continued from Page Five) crease to the breaking point. W 
a matter more of theory than of fact local units disappearing the region 
True, every member of a local unit ha federations would totter, and the wh 
one vote. But if generally not more cooperative edifice might cave in fre 
than 5% of the members attend meet- the top. 
ings and exercise their vote, and if It is therefore imperative, if ur 
under these conditions a few members consumers’ cooperation is to survitt 
and the manager really run things, how permanently in the United States, th 
much actual democracy is there? As two things hard to hold together mus 
regards the regional federations, whose be firmly united. First, it must becor 
boards are composed of representatives competitively efficient. This means thé 
elected by area groups of local units it must not confine itself to its preset! 
absenteeism among these representa- field of wholesale and retail distrib 
tives has been a crippling weakness tion of things most of which it Iss 
Here, too, there has been a te ndency to dependent on obtaining proi 
let the general manager and his staff, business sources, though they come 
pius a few oard members, do the job to standards and bear the C¢ )-OP la 
Phe ime thing is happening in co Consumer cooperatives must emu 
eratiy bu ss that ha already the farmers’ purchasing a itl 
come about in profit-business, where it branching out from disti ition 1 
now generally recognized that man- the processing and manufact 
f ti control. T I r and consumer goods, a field 
re ¢ le ( p ent e is, the barely ratched. Se it 
( ic it be almost rely foster and conserve democ! 
nece | {-sounding formula as its foundation. Tl it 
central management and decen lem is part and parcel of 
tralized control” is being foreshortened ( th American nation as a wh 
in that control being absorbed by Binding democracy and eff 
inagement gether in lasting and fruitful un 
IF THE URBAN cooperative mov inatemeandemed ADVERTISING 
ment advances consciously and delib- CLASSIFIED / ADS are accepted for 
erately along the course of centrifugal wanted; special recordings; hote}! accom 
consolidation and control, it will prob- modations; books to be bought a 
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business way. But in due course it may three insertions. Call SPring 7-826! 
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Returns to the Broadway stage in 
| the Odet's play, “The Big Knife,” 
at the National Theatre. 


“Red Gloves” at the 
Mansfield Theatre. 


Stars in 


Any Door” was directed by | 
| Nicholas Ray and features George | 


on 


DUAL ATTRACTION AT 


| 
| Macready, Allene Roberts and 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT | Susan Perry. The screenplay is 


The nev |} by Dan Taradash and John Monks. 
Paramount 


movie-goers 


show at the Brooklyn 
Theatre gives local 
the first opportunity 
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“3 GODFATHERS” NEW 
FILM AT THE CAPITOL 


The John Ford-Merian C. Cooper 
Technicolor filmization of Peter 
B. Kyne’s dramatic story, “3 God- 
fathers” at the Capitol Theatre, 
marks one of the rare times a 
major production has been made 
in the heart of California’s Death 
Valley since the epic “Greed” 
twenty-four years ago. 

Starring John Wayne and Pedro 
Armendariz, the location company 
battled temperatures as high as 
127 degrees. Operating from Fur- | 
nace Creek, Director Ford was}! 
able to film hitherto unused back- | 
grounds for the outdoor drama. 

In addition to Wayne and Arm- | 
endariz, who recently scored a} 
joint hit in “Fort Apache,” 
film introduces Harry Carey, 
who .vecreates a role previously 
played by his famous father. Sup-| 
porting roles are played by Ward | 
Bond, Mae Marsh, Jane Darwell | 
and Dorothy Ford. 


In Musical 








screen attraction is the new 20th 
Century-Fox film, “Down to the 
Sea in Ships,” starring Richarc 
Widmark, Lionel Barrymore and 
Dean Stockwell. Rudy Vallee, fa- 
mous star of screen and radio, 
headlines the show on the variety 
stage, with Morey Amsterdam, 
CBS radio star, and Cecilia Col- 
ledge, British ice-skating cham- 
pion, on the ice stage. 
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DOROTHY LAMOUR 
GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
CHARLES LAUGHTON 


“THE GIRL FROM 
MANHATTAN” 
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Art Critic and Columbia Professor 


What Makes Art Modern? 
An Illustrated Discussion 
FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 8:30 P.M. 


at American Common 
40 EAST 40th STREET, N. Y. C. 
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Nancy Walker is featured in 
“Along Fifth Avenue” at the 
Imperial Theatre. 


ALAN LADD 


At Brooklyn Paramount 





Dennis O’Keefe and Barbara Brit- 
ton share screen honors in Para- 
mount’s “Cover Up.” 
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“JOHN WAYNE 


is as hotas a 
fire-cracker!"” 
— Jimmie Fidler 
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the Commu- There could be no better catalyst of 
responsibility than to include the Latin 


nations from the inception. This sug- 


American help, the governments will 
have to build them. Incidentally, one 
of the benefits of an extension of credit 


Although some of the leaders 


=F tosee the two pictures on the dual | 
program. “Cover Up,” the prin- WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 
cipal attraction, co-stars William Be taney sii — re 
rts Re ee a spering Smith,,’ in which 
3§ a - 7 O = pd — Bar- Alan Ladd makes his first appear- 
rec rah Gi z FY a Ma: Smee ance in technicolor, is now in its 
— ture, the Giri From Manhattan, | third and final week of its New 
pars Dorothy Lamour, George Mont-| yo, Paramount engagement. Co- 
om cence | pay Ear on — s wd starred with Ladd are Robert 
le Wi Herbert " William Fr: sg i Preston, Brenda Marshall and 
in fre 88 ‘ ‘Collier pales Se Ailtccsd in Donald Crisp in the western 
Se feed || wereler based on Frank BH. Syear- 
the featured supporting roles. Dears s ee : 
aa pia Aen dick t } man’s novel. 
surv | Starting a final week in person 
Pie BOGART IN NEW YORK IN | are Buddy Rich and his orchestra, 
ae CONNECTION WITH HIS Mel Torme, the De Castro Sisters, 
ers _| Four Step Brothers, and Henny 
, bec FILM ‘KNOCK ON ANY DOOR’, Youngman. 
- H I t ived it a9 a’ 
és ump art arrivec ) 
r Hollywood in, ROXY HOLDS SHOW 
ra i ae 7 _ pod ad } The popular triple entertain- 
Colur ae e which is cur-| Ment pregram at the Roxy Theatre 
pl Se Sagal ee ae | is now in its second week. The| 
con ty Playing i voriad premiere 
ens é Ast Theatre. Bogart, ac | 
: ( vil Lauren 
ef Bak oc Shsa™thcat | THEATER PARTIES 
t 1 CIt\ } 
Fin version of Willard Motles’s All trade unions and fra- 
vit best-celline novel of Chicago’s||| 2¢mmal organizations are re- 
Sk Knock on Any Door’|{| quested when planning thea. 
rst picture made by San- tre parties to do so through 
tani oductions, headed by Bo-|]} Bernard Feinman, Manager 
Bart IR ‘bert Lord. Bogart stars, /]] of the NEW LEADER THE- 
A 22-ye ) bw former para- ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
agg ota a Nick Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Pretty Bov" Rom ce “as NICS ||| Leader Theatrical Depart- 
nc) Agcteigag iat . ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
il un iced by Robert Lord, “Knock 
NG —— —— 
"= 0 ploited energetically by 
+} accom ur Not-So-Good nists—whose line in Cuba, for instance, 
ark is to blame all poverty on the United 
onais * 
: 2 states. 
coun 
826 Neighbors of the military juntas profess friend- 
th S at a ship for this country, perhaps the most 
, Lontinued from Page Four) 


be desirable—in fact, it is im- 
pileG in the covenant to follow th¢ 
on i Nations Declaration of Human 

i Be nigh But whatever its desirability, 
ere would be many difficulties in es- 





practical 


i means of imple- 
; thi 






| wes concept now. The same 
la . . . 
( protection against economic 
| sfession—a question ducked at Rio 


" ¥eneiro and Bogota despite some 
Pretty damning evidence against the 
vernment of Peron. 
New The fa 


ct is, however, that any move 
the direction of collective interven- 
“on on the political score would have 
wide implications in other fields. It 
uld scarcely help serving as a bul- 
ee for constitutional methods—and 
ace as a safeguard for individual 
liberties, 

Beyond this, the United States has an 
“ven deeper interest in what is going 
— Latin America. The common de- 
pomnator of the twin movements 
.-ainst free government is anti-Amer- 
ae (sm. Yankee-phobia has been ex- 
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virulent specimen of anti-Americanism 
is to be found in Peron. 

One prerequisite for more meaning- 
ful bonds with Latin America is an 
end to the double standard of talk and 
action. We have talked a good line 
about the need for a unified hemi- 
sphere community. But too often we 
have acted without much thought for 
the feelings of our Latin neighbors. If 
they are as important to our security 
as we say, then they deserve to be 
taken into our confidence. 

A great deal of support could have 
been had at little cost, for example, by 
taking the Latin nations in as partners 
in the Marshall Plan and making it a 
hemisphere proposition from the start. 
One of the incidental benefits would 
have been an understanding of the 
economic problem of trying to resusci- 
tate Europe. The Latin Americans 
would have been less miffed at our 
apparent lack of consideration of their 
own problems, 

Certainly the same argument per- 
tains to the proposed Atlantic pact. 


gestion has been broached seriously in 
Washington and talks have been initi- 
ated with Latin governments, but so 
far there has been no formal move to 
include them in the discussions. 
a * a 

OBVIOUSLY THE UNITED STATES 
cannot give unrestricted economic aid 
simultaneously to every country that 
needs it. By the same token, however, 
it would be foolish to overlook the 
plight in which our southern neighbors 
are languishing because of the sudden 
break in the wartime dollar bonanza, 

If a Marshall Plan for Latin Amer- 
ica is out of the question, there are 
other methods of extending necessary 
help. The most logical vehicle is the 
Export-Import Bank. As pointed out 
by Dr. Alberto Lleros Camargo, sec- 
retary-general of the Organization of 
American States, what is needed most 
is loans to governments. For in much 
of Latin America a sort of state capital- 
ism prevails because no individual 
entrepreneur is equipped to undertake 
the necessary works. If roads, rail- 
roads and new TVAs are to be built to 
accompany the significant work already 
done in literacy and public health with 


would be the creation of new wealth 
and purchasing power which would 
restit in new markets. 

What is necessary above all in any 
reorientation of our approach to Latin 
America is to recognize that it is coming 
of age. Millions of people who here- 
tofore have been political automatons 
are beginning to assert their rights, 
What is happening is in reality a tre- 
mendous social revolution. 

The desire for change will be chan- 
neled one of two ways—either our way, 
if we can demonstrate that our system 
holds material and spiritual hope, or 
the way of totalitarianism. Let us make 
no mistake about it. What is at issue 
is nothing less than human freedom. 
Our foes are united—the Communists 
in an attempt to pervert the yearnings 
of the people to their own dismal ends 
and the military juntas which are try- 
ing to stultify progress. Their tech- 
niques are the same—a_ systematic 
liquidation of the democratic elements 
that stand for orderly change within 
the framework of individual liberties. 
With two strikes already slipped past 
us, it’s time for our team to start 
batting. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Apologia Pro Yalta 


AYMOND GRAM SWING certainly spe- 

cializes in selecting unpromising subjects 

for apologetics. After trying to white- 
wash the memory of Harry Hopkins, surely one 
of the most ignorant and poorly qualified men 
who seriously influenced important interna- 
tional decisions, in The Atlantic Monthly, he 
endeavors to rehabilitate the disgraceful Yalta 
conference in a recent issue of The New York 
Times Magazine. 

Swing starts out rather encouragingly by ad- 
mittingly that Yalta has become a byword for 
failure, folly or treason. Then he sets out to tell 
us “what really happened” there. He has no 
new facts to reveal and the condemnation which 
the plain course of historical events has pro- 
nounced on the spirit and methods of Yalta is 
so overwhelming that efforts at apology only 
make the record look worse, if that be possible 

The turning over of Manchuria to Stalin at 
Yalta wi 


debacle of Ameri 


the starting point for the appalling 


an policy in China today. The 
Chinese Communist would never have ac- 
quired this secure base of their power if Russian 


blocked the 
throug! 


troops had not overri th are 
movement of Chin » nati ist fores 
Dairen ; of captured 
Japan 

Japs 
at the 
powel | rovyed: its cities were being 
destrover \ ne without seriou 
tior Ni there wa othing in the 


Stalin’s Russia 


Opposi 
record 
eithe 
to sur t that Lu H domination of Man- 
curia would be any better for China than Japan- 


cse don at ono that area 


IT IS SURPRISING that Raymond Gram 
Swing, who has. often posed as a champion of 
high standards of international morality, should 
show himself utterly blind to the fundamental 
immorality of Yalta. Carving up of enemy na- 
tions is a familiar, although not a happy feature 
of wartime conferences 

But it 
borne the burden of the struggle with us that 
were offered up as offerings on the altar of ap- 
The concessions to Stalin 


; friendly, allied nations which had 


peasement at Yalta 
in Manchuria were made not only without con 
sulting the Chinese government, but without 
even informing the Chinese government 

Even worse was the treatment of Poland, 
which was in many. respects an ironical repeti- 
tion of the Munich Agreement of 19388. For 
Czechoslovakia read Poland. For Hitler read 
Stalin For Chamberlain and Daladier read 
Roosevelt and Churchill. The analogy is one 
hundred percent perfect, apart from the fact 
that Poland, because of its war suffering and 
sacrifices, had a far stronger moral claim to the 
wholehearted support of the western powers. 

The general value of Swing’s Apologia Pro 
Yalta may be measured by the two following 
sentences: 

“The Russians were pushed into a corner to 
agree to supplant the Lublin regime in Poland 
with a government of national unity. And they 
concurred in a ringing American-drafted reso- 
Jution reaflirming the Atlantic Charter in a 
declaration of policy for liberated countries in 
Europe.” 

One wishes that Raymond Gram Swing could 
be pushed into a corner and called on to explain 
how Poland's fate was improved in the slightest 
degree by adding to the Soviet puppet regime 
a few individuals who had no power and who 
were subsequently obliged to flee for their lives 
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And what was the value of affirming the 
Atlantic Charter in a document that was a 
direct denial of the principle of selfdetermina- 
tion since it sanctioned the transfer, without a 
plebiscite, of almost half of Poland to the Soviet 
Union and of large stretches of ethnic German 
territory to Poland? 
x 

Significant Admissions 

A BOOK that has received less critical atten- 


‘tion than it calls for is Ira A. Hirschmann’s 


“The Embers Still Burn.” (Simon and Schuster, 
$3.00). Not that the ideology of the work calls 


formuch attention. We are always wrogq 
sia is always right.. The iron curtain g 
governments are. without flaw, while 
which oppose communism are reactionary 
scist, etc. 

But what lends a rather serious signifi 
to the book, which is astounding}, frank 
some of its admissions, is that the author fy 
a high position in UNRRA under LaGuay 
And he expresses a positively poisonous hap 
for all DP’s (and they are the majority) 
were political refugees from communigt 4 
ranny. He even intimated to LaGuardig 
p. 140 of the book) that UNRRA support ¢ 
be withdrawn from the Polish DP’s, so 
starve them into returning to Poland. 

Hirschmann and others who thought likes 
whom he names and identifies, put on 
pressure repatriation campaigns which & 
well have sent many thousands of Poleg 
other refugees from behind the iron cup 
to oppression, arrest and concentration ea 
Hirschmann’s book makes vividly clear 
things which I had suspected about LaGuand 
guidance of the UNRRA when I visited Ey 
in 1946. It should be carefully studied, » 
example of attitudes to avoid, by those whe 
responsible for present DP relief programs, 





EDITORIALS— 


Their Master’s Voice 


OR THREE YEARS the Soviet Union and 
F.:.: apologists, at home and abroad, have 

wailed about the American “imperialist 
threat” of the atom bomb. 

Last week Russia pave her answer to the 
atom bomb. Neither Premier Stalin nor Foreign 
Minister Molotov nor the irascible Vishinsky 
delivered it. But the message was clear enough, 
in the words of Maurice Thorez, Palmiro Togli- 
atti, Harry Pollitt and Otto Grotewohl. 

These veteran Communists last week made 
public and official what has been the most 
open secret of the generation: their Communist 
parties would cooperate to the fullest with a 
Russian army that was “pursuing an aggressor.” 
That the Soviet Union would be an aggressor 
was, of course, unthinkable; that French and 
Italian Communists would fight for France and 


Italy against the.Soviet revolutionary moth 


land, they proclaimed, was equally unthinkgll 


The surprise expressed in Western quarta 
bears the mark of incredible naivety. The 
munists’ statement that Russia comes fig 
should be greeted in about the same way 
for example, a statement from the NAM sayis 
it doesn’t like unions. 

The purpose of the first open admission th 
Communists are not “patriots” is open to spe 
lation. About the only explanation wed 
see is that of a dialogue between the US, 
Russia: 

The United States, 1945: We have an atom 
bomb, the deadliest weapon yet invented, 

The Soviet Union, after a three-year pa 
Ah, yes, but we have a fifth column which 
be far, far deadlier. 





Presidential Profanity 
HE PUBLIC REACTION to President 


Truman's outburst against Drew Pearson 
throws an interesting sidelight on the 
American character—or, possibly, on human 
character 
Now, there is nothing irreverent or blas- 
phemous about the President’s words. He was 
merely classifying a newspaper man whom he 
dislikes as a member of the animal kingdom. 
It may be protested, of course, that this does 
dishonor to our little brothers, the friendly and 
useful creatures usually ranked, by us, some- 
ourselves. But this method of 
denunciation has been in vogue from the be- 
ginning of human speech. Our low estimate 
of some fellow human is regularly expressed 
by classifving him as a snake, a skunk or an 
ass. Calling a man an S.O.B., that is, a dog, 
may be thought to be placing him on a com- 
paratively elevated level. At any rate, the New 
Jersey clergyman who suddenly went lingu- 
istically wild about this matter was completely 
on the wrong track. The President’s words had 
no touch of blasphemy. 


what belov 


PSYCHOLOGISTS have affirmed, and pre- 
sumably are in a position to prove, that persons 
who occasionally indulge in violent language 
are less likely to commit suicide than those 
who maintain a smooth and mellow exterior. 
It is said, too, that those who use strong words 
are less likely to yield to strong liquor or to 
invade the strong-boxes of banks. Possibly the 
people of this country have some ancient knowl- 
edge of this state of affairs. For, from Wash- 
ington, Jackson and Lincoln on down, the na- 
tional leaders whom they have taken to their 
hearts are the men who proved their humanity 


by an occasional vigorous turn of verbiagé, 

reaction to President Truman’s moment 
warm speech would seem to show that we 
still running according to form. Editors ™ 
recall another moment when Captain 

S. Truman, caught with his company inal 
spot during World War I, stated that he woll 
shoot any soldier who failed to stick it ou 
only he didn’t use the word “soldier.” 
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